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England's Work in India, was written primarily for 
home readers It was intended to deepen their interest 
in India by showing the gieat work which had already 
been done m that country by the British Government, and 
the equally difficult task remaining to be accomplished. 

The duties urged upon Bnghshmen are as follows - 

' “ They must set themselves to learn more about India , 

I they must act m a spirit of absolute honesty towards the 
I Indian finances, and they must deal with Indian questions 
'sent home for their decision, not in the interests of powerful 
classes or pobtical parties in England, but in the sole interest 
of the Indian people ” p 137 

With regard to the Government of the country, the 
two great measures recommended are the more extended 
employment of Native agency as not only an ^ act of 
justice, but a financial necessity, and the gradual mtro- 
duction of Eepresentative Institutions. 

This 'Woik of Sir William Hunter's, published in 1881, 
has long been out of print With his kind permission, 
a cheap edition is now issued for circulation in India, 
where it is calculated to be even more useful than in 
England. 

The author justly says, Administrative improvements 
can do much, but the Indian people themselves can do 
more " 

The three ways of improving the temporal condition 
of the people are thus stated 

“ Eirst, by withdrawing large numbers to non-agncultnral 
industries 
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FlItTlCS TO TUI JlfBUir iDmos 


” Second, by dutribatiog tho preuore otct new or under 
populated tnu^ 

” Tbud by {ocreailQg Ibo prodnoo of tho cxfrtlng area of 
culbration. p 81 

Prudcnco with remrd to mamago is nlso absolutely 
necosrary Tho author iaya t 

Tho pOTtrty o! certam parte of India is tho direct and 
loeritahlorcnUof thoorcr popnUUoo of thoee parte of lodhu 
Tho man of thohnebandmenaro IlTiogiQ defiaiMof economio 
hire. A peopio of emill oulUmton cannot bo prtieporoue u 
they narrr ImtpcctlTo of the meane of enbeutonco and allow 
their enaben to ontetrlp tho food prodoeiog powm of tb 
•oil ^ow that tho iwora ie no longer aUowTd to do ite old 
work they mnet enbtmi to prudential rcetrainLs on marriage 
or they mnet enffer hunger^ pp 135, 133 

Towards tho closo a much ncodod cantion is giron 

' Tagluh (tod IndUo) wnters whotellonr Indian fellow 
■abjecie to l«k to tho OoTemmeat for erery improTcmcnt *'* 
theirlot, arc doing arery grcatdie-ecmco to tho Indian rtece 
The permanent mncdie* for tho poTcrtj of India rest 
Ibo people IhemetlTca, p. 137 

StLi Ilrtp a tho great doty to bo urged 


Ihvtis, ifay, 1683 
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REFACE. 


In this little book I try to sboiv wbat British rule has done for 
India, and the nrork -which no-w avraits it The first t-wo chapters 
deal -with the primary duties of every Government — namely, the 
protection of its Buh]eots, and the development of the country 
The last two chapters treat of what may ho called the secondary, 
hut not less important, functions of an Asiatic administration, 
connected with the food-supply and self-government of the 
people The former, when delivered separately as lectures, 
gave nse to a too favourable, the latter to an unduly 
despondent, -new of our position I hope, when read to- 
gether, they -will leave behind only a calm resolve, that as 
Enghshmen m time past faithfully did the work which fell to 
them in India, so Englishmen will now with a firm heart 
enter on the new duties which are there hemg forced upon 
us 

W W.H. 


Decemlm' 1880 
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ENGLAND’S WORK IN.'l.IJpjA 


THE WOJiK DOina-^^ , 

I PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PROPERTT* 

British rule m India is again upon its trial, On tlie 
one hand, the Government finds itself face to face with 
problems which, on a much smaller scale in Ireland, 
are the despair of our wisest statesmen On the othei 
hand, doubters have arisen who dispute whether oui 
supremacy m the East is a gain either to ourselves or 
to the peoples over whom we rule The question as to 
the benefit of our Indian connection to ourselves is a 
rhetorical rather than a serious one For with the 
downfall of Bntish rule in India would disappear that 
security of person and property which forms the fiist 
essential for our commerce with the East I, for one, 
am not afraid of the cry of ' Perish India !’ when I le- 
member that that cry means, Peiish the greatest customer 
of England in all the world, perish its chief maiket 
for Manchester goods , pensh 50 milhons sterling of 
Bntish trade per annum. What we have reason to fear 



2 The Teel of IJntuh Euh in Jndta ^ 

IS Bol tko cp* oi * Pensli Indmi* bnt tbe manner npiintt 
tbo rosponstbibltcfl which oarmlo in India inrolrc* 

If however, as some havo recently alleged, that mlo 
has foiled to benoBt tho Indian roces then I enn sym 
pothire with thoso who qnctUon whether wo should 
orlond tho respoosibilities wbicli Indian rule entails 
I or no gorernmont has a nght to exist which docs not 
exist in tho interests of the gororned Tho test of 
British rolo in India is not what it has done for our- 
•elros, bat what it has dono for tho Indian people By 
this test oar work in tho Kant must stand or fall If 
our attempt to administer that tast and distant ompiro 
has turned out a failure if its peoplo are not more free 
moro fccnre and more pro^peroas nndrr British rule than 
they were nnder their natire dynastiesj then the wis< 
coQfM for Orent Britain wonld srem to bo to cortnil 
her forracr reipon ibtblies, to accept no new onrt, and 
to withdraw ni far as may bo from on andcrtakiog to 
which ahe had proved aacquiU 

If, on the other hand, wo find that our coBntrrrncn 
have not failed in their splendid and difficult ta.nk j if 
tre find that British rule in India means order in placi 
I f aenrehy prelccCKin by tho law inflend of opprrstmn 
hr tho sword and a vast free people dwelling in safety 
wt nj of old each man was beaten down lK>nrath whi>» 
* wTcr was ■trongrr t! an him ihm 1 think that 
I real Untam nay wi h a firm I curt r ntirme to aerrpt 
tt jwr-v rr | tr»itilMy w|i ! | Wien to her anil 
l^at trajr r^l — ty (*,v lO^h Lew doty wLi li tLa 
r^ J- I t 1 |r 1 T tcj 



Tlie Vzsible Results of British Rule. 8 

Duiiug the last ten years it has been my business to 
visit, almost every winter, the twelve provinces of India, 
and to supei intend a suivey of their population and 
resources The Indian Government has, so to speak, 
ordered me to conduct for it a great stock-taking after 
a century of Bntish rule I have often amused myself, 
dunng my solitary peregrinations, by imagining what 
a Hindu of the last Century would think of the present 
state o:^ his country if he could revisit the earth I 
have supposed that his first surprise at the outwaid 
physical changes had subsided , that he had got ac- 
customed to the fact that thousands of squaie miles of 
]ungle, which in his time were mhabited only by wild 
beasts, have been turned into fertile crop-lands, that 
fever-smitten swamps have been covered with healthy, 
well-dramed cities , that the mountain walls which shut 
ofi the interior of India from the seaports have been 
pierced by roads and scaled by railways , that the great 
nvers which formed the barriers between provinces, 
and desolated the country with their floods, have now 
been contioUed to the uses of man, spanned by bndges, 
and tapped by canals. But what would strike him as 
more surpnsing than these outward changes is the 
security of the people. In provinces where every man, 
from the pnnce to the peasant, a hundred years ago, 
went armed, he would look round m vain for a match- 
lock or a sword He would find the multitudinous 
native states of India, which he remembered m ]ealous 
isolation bioken only by merciless wars,» now trading 
quietly with each other, bound together by railways 
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The Mournful Side rf Ihe Pteture 

and road^ bj tbe post and tbo Iclrgrapb Ho would 
find nsoToovor, inacb that was new ns well ns innch 
that was cbnnped Ho would see tbe coontry doltc<\ 
with imposing edifices in n strnngo foreign ftrchitectnre, 
of which ho could not guess the nses, Uo would nsk 
what wealthy pnneo had reared for hiraH'U that spanoo# 
palace ? He would bo nnstrered that the building was 
no plcaanre-bouso for the neb bnt n hospital for tbo 
poor Ho would inquire In honour of wluit nrw 
deity If this splendid sbnno ? He wonld bo told 
that It was no new temple to tbe god but n sebool 
for the people In tend of bnstling forth ^ c*^ ho would 
•eo eonrtf of ja«tieo m ploco of a Mnhammndan 
general m charge of each distnet be would find an 
faplisb magi^lmto instead of n swurtning loldiery 
be wonld ducorer a police 

Ho would aNo detect somo mournful features m llio 
landscape In pronners where n hundred years ago, 
there was plenty c( land for rrery one who wished to 
till it be would MO human brings so den rly crowded 
togrther as to exhaust the roil end yet foil to wring 
from il enough to cut Among a people wbo^o solo 
eeacs of subsistence was agriculture ho tyould find a 
landlr^s prel tansto tpnogiag up whiJo millions more 
Tffrc chcgiog with a drspalnng gnp to thnr half sere 
r* earth a-piixr under a lewden el rneV rent or usury 
On |I r ecr hind Lr would t e great Udirs of trsdrrs 
stil hsil ir Imrn Imtig m a rminty and cntnfiTt nn 
t. «0 lu plnut iKjrs t' ihr. iloirliaN fhl the 
t «r hi- * hfl wi. 1 d nk tioteU as 1 Lair often ailed 
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myself, whether the prosperity of the prosperous is not 
highly paid for by the poverty of the poor, and whether 
this splendid fabric of Biitish rule does not rest deep 
down on a hai der struggle for life 

I shall endeavour to piesent a few scenes of the 
panorama which would thus pass before his eyes. There 
are all the signs at present of a new departure in our 
dealings with India, and it is of the utmost importance 
that the English nation should realize the actual facts 
My desire is so to state these facts that they may be 
read and remembered by numbers of my countrymen. 
It will be in no vaingloiious spirit that I contrast what 
has been with what is In thinking of her work in 
India, Great Britain may proudly look back, but she 
must also look anxiously forward. If, m these pre- 
liminary pages, I dwell on what England has accom- 
plished in India, it is only that I may clear the way 
for stating with the greater emphasis what England- 
has yet to do for the Indian people 

Indian frontier affairs have lately occupied much 
attention, and I shall commence my sketch by a glance 
at the frontiers of India in the last centuiy India 
IS a great three-cornered country, stretchmg south- 
ward from Asia into the sea Its northern base rests 
upon the Himalayan ranges, the chief pait of its 
western side is washed by the Indian Ocean, and of 
its eastern by the Bay of Bengal But while thus 
guarded along the whole length of its boundaries by 
Nature’s defences, the mountains and the sea, it has, 
at its noith-eastein and noith-westem corners, two 



6 Fnnlxer TnvanonM tn Last Century 

opposite lets of pmtewaya whiob connect it with tlio 
ro»t of Afluu Throngh these gstemijs, inccesfiTO 
hordes of inTnden hare ponrod into India, and m 
the last centory the process was etill gorag on Each 
set of new-comcn plnnderod and massacred without 
mercy and without restraint. Dnnng 700 years, the 
warring races of Central Asia and Afghanistan filled 
np their measoro of bloodshed and pUlago to tho fal^ 
Sometimes they retnmod with their spoil to their 
moantains, leanng desolation behind sometimes they 
killed off or drove ont the former inhabitants and 
settled down in India as lords of the soil; sometimes 
they foBoded imperial dynasties, destiood to bo emsbed 
each in its tom, by a new host swarming into India 
throQgh the Afghan passes. In tbo middle of the last 
century six each inroads on a great scalo took place 
m twenty three years Tho first was led by a soldier 
of fortnne from Persia who elanghtcred Afghan and 
Indian aliko tho last firo were regular Afghan 
lorasiODs 

Tho prociso meaning of tho word inrasion in India 
danng tho last cenlary may be gathered from tho 
following facts It stgoified not merely a host of 
'' twenty to a Landrcd thoossnd barbanans on tho 
march, paying for nothing and eating qp crery town 
aal cottage and farmyard baming and slnaghtenng 
on tho slighieit prorocation and often in mere sport 
It Qiaally also meant a grand final sack and fna«ficrr at 
the capital of the ioTaded country Hero is tho arconbt 
tbo fate of Dvlhi in (bo first of tho six inra^ions m 
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the middle of the last century — an account drawn up 
by the least rhetorical and most philosophical of Indian 
historians, the father of John Stuart Mill Delhi had 
peacefully opened its gates to the strangers, but a 
brawl had afterwards arisen between the troops and 
the citizens. ^With the first light of the morning,^ the 
invading leader, ‘ Nadir, issued forth, and, dispersing 
bands of soldiers in every direction, ordered them to 
slaughter tbe inhabitants, without regard to age or 
sex, in every street or avenue in which the body of 
a murdered Persian should be found Prom sunrise to 
midday the sabre raged , and by that time not less 
than 8000 were numbered with the dead. During the 
massacre and pillage the city was set on fire in several 
places ’ At the end of a fifty-eight days’ sack, the 
plunderers went off with their booty, leaving the capital 
stripped, burned, and desolate 

On this first of the six invasions, then, 8000 men, 
women, and children were hacked to pieces in one 
forenoon in the streets of the capital But the Persian 
general knew how to stop the massacre at his pleasure 
The Afghan leaders hadi less authority, and their five 
great invasions during the thirteei^ middle years of the 
last century form one of the most appalling tales of 
.bloodshed and wanton cruelty ever inflicted on the 
human race In one ol these invasions, the miserable 
capital, Delhi, again opened her gates and received tbe 
Afghans as guests Yet for several weeks, not merely 
for six hours on this occasion, the citizens were exposed 

m 

to every foul enormity which a barbarian army could 
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Thf Afghan QncJiltm 100 Tear* ago 

pmctiso on a prostrato foo Jlconwhile tbo Afghnn 
cavalry wero scoanng the conntry, slapng burning 
and matflating m the raeanett hamlet os in the grentest 
tor*n They took especial delight m tacking tho hoi) 
places of tho Hindos, and murdonng tho defencolcss 
votaries at the thnnet. For oramplo, one gang of 
25 000 Afghan honcmen swooped down upon the sacred 
city of Mntlro dnnog a festival whilo it was thronged 
with pcacofnl Ilinda pllgnma engaged in their doTotions 
They burned tho honaes, saya tho Tyroloao Jeaoit 
TicCcnlhalor who was m India at that timo, 'together 
with Ihcir Inmates slooghtcnDg others with tho sword 
and tho taoco hanliog olT into captivity maidens and 
youths men and women In tho temple* they slaaphtertnl 
cows * tho sacred animal of tho llindns *nnd smcarml 
tho images and parement with the blood * 

It IS needless to qnotoforthcr from tbe lalo of Afghan 
alroatiei in tho lost century Thoy wont on year after 
year, tho Afghans being too loosely organised to serve 
a bamor against tho hosts from Central Asia and 
always ready for an Indian invasion on their own 
account The border*land between Afghani tnn and 
Inlia lay silent niul^wnato j indi-ed distncls far within 
tin frontier which had once l>cen don^ily iiihobit^'il, 
an I which nro now ngnio thickly propUd were swept 
l*an of inhibitants Tlioa CajiAnwAlrt tlm seat of tin 
anci nt eapiia) of tho 1 anjab in llndilhMt was 

nil rlr depopulated lu piv^enl liJiabllants an Im 
granU of c jmpamtiTrly ri'ccnl dati The di»tn t, 
wtt h was ilu> alniiaJ of its InUtulntits jo the b t 



The Bordei -Land Siknf a7id 0 

century, has now a new population of over half a 
million souls. The Afghan question survives to this 
day, but its present form, nlthoiigli by no means easy 
of solution, IS prefeiable to the shape in uliich itpie- 
seuted itself in the last century 

In the last century, however, invasions and inroads 
veie yeaily events along the whole frontier of India 
The Himalajan uionutams, instead of sciving as a 
northern wall to shut out aggressors, foimed a lino of 
fastnesses from which the hill races pouicd down upon 
the plains. For fifteen hundred miles along their base 
stretched a thick belt of teriitory which no one dared to 
cultivate This silent border-land varied fiom twenty 
to fifty miles in breadth, and embraced a total aiea of 
80,000 square miles, that yielded no food for man, but 
teemed with wild beasts, which nightly sallied forth to 
ravage the herds and hamlets in the open country 
beyond Such a boider-land seemed to the miserable 
villagers on the plains to be the best possible fi’ontier , 
for its dense jungles seived as some sort of barrier 
against the invasions of the wild Himalayan races, and 
it bied deadly fevers which made havoc of armies that 
attempted a passage through it Indeed, the ancient 
Hindu laws of Mauu, written more than 2000 yeais ago, 
01 darned, as a protection to a royal city or kingdom, a 
belt of wilderness twenty miles aiound it m place of 
fortifications , and the peasantry of Northern India were 
thankful in the last century for the tract of disease-laden 
jungle which, to a certam extent, defended them fiom 
the savage hiUmen beyond. 
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Detatialum* in North Eaat Ikngah 

Soch was tho itate of the north western and tho long 
northern boondsry of India before the establishment of 
British rule A gUnce at the north eastern border dis 
closet a still more pohital picture The historj of tho 
fertile valley of Assam, id the nortlh>eastom comer of 
lodm IS one long narratire of invasion and oxtcnnination 
Anciently the seat of a powerful Hmdn kingdom, whoso 
mined forts of massive hewn stone wo find bnned in tho 
jangle Assam was dorastatod, liko tho rest of Eastern 
Bengal by the fanatical Mohammadan invaderfl in the 
fifteenth centnry from tho west A fierce abonginal 
race (the Kpeh) next swooped down on It from tho 
north They in tarn were crashed by another abonginal 
rnco (the Ahama) from the east and those again were 
botag cxtcrmiaated by the Durmoso from tha sooth 
when they implored tho English to lotcrforo Donng 
tho last centnry largo tracts of Assam were depopnlatcd, 
and throoghoot that proviDCO and hastem Bongnl n0,000 
aqusro mil« of fertile frontier districts lay waste In 
addition to these sjstematio inranions tho smaller bill 
tnhes every aulnmn raahrd down upon tho miierablo 
hamlrts which were left and droro awsv tho women 
and tho cattle 

The great monnlarn wall round Northern India failril 
therefore till tho Ilntish carao open the scene, to afford 
any sectinty to the Indian races Tho sen which forms 
the catnraf defence of the rr<l of Ihecnnntry wg^ In IiLn 
manner only a • nrce of new dangers On the Bsyrf 
the pmtrt from the Bartnese coa^l sailed op tho 
great nvrr* boruiop theviUsges manocnDgorcarryiD^ 
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ofE mto slavery the inhabitaBts. The first English sur- 
veyor, m the second half of the last century, entered on 
- hia maps a fertile and now populous tract of a thousand 
square miles on the sea-board, as bare of villages, with the 
significant words written across it, ‘ Depopulated by the 
Maghs,’ or sea-robbeis A fleet was ineffectually main- 
tained by the Muhammadan Grovemment to keep open 
the nver channels, and a heavy impost, whose name 
survives to the present day, although the tax itself has 
long been abolished, was m vain levied for this service. 
On the other side of the penmsula in the Indian Ocean, 
piracy was conducted on a grander scale. Wealthy r£]ds 
kept up luxurious courts upon the extortions which their 
pirate fleets levied from trading vessels, und from the 
villages n,long the coast. The truth is, that the natural 
defences of India, the mountains and the sea, were m 
the last century equally powerless to protect the Indian 
races. 

This state of things could not be permitted under 
British rule, and the first business of the English was 
to secure India from foreign invasions The 8.ea-robber3 
were effectively dealt with One of Clive’s achieve- 
ments was rooting out the pirate nests of the south- 
western coast , and the Indian navy, after sweeping the 
robber hordes fiom the sea, and rendering Indian waters 
as safe as the English Channel, finished its work nine- 
teen years ago, and was abolished in 1861 The unruly 
tribes of the Himalayan frontiers had always their 
hill fastnesses to retreat to Their subjugation took a 
longer time, and is less complete, as our troubles with 
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A Firm Frontier Eelahlxshed 


AfglmniaUn still ftttett Bnt by persuasion and, wben 
necessary, by chastiaeirieut, we hnvo taugbt the wild 
races along tbe whole nortbem and north-oaitern frontier 
for a distance of 1500 ratios tho lesson that they lonit 
please keep quiet and betako themselves to some other 
livelihood than the pfliago of the husbandmen on tho 
plains hicnt of them hare proved apt scholars Tho 
great kingdom of Nopal on the north, which forced ns 
to correct its invotemta pmctice of raiding by two cam 
patgns, followed by partial anneiation, has, for the last 
sixty years boon onr firm ally, and homed out its armies 
to onr help m tho Mutiny of 1857 At one time dunng 
this long interval, the dynastic uitrignes, always fennont 
iQg in a nsUvo oonrt threntenod to bring tho Nopaloto 
into confitet with the Dntuhi and on that occasion tho 
whole kingdom of Nepal was kept loyal to its treaties 
throagh a prolonged oruis, by the firmness end skill of 
ft single tdgluhman, Brian Ilodgson Other nstivo 
states bko tho pnacipalily of Koch Debar, at onco 
settled down into pcaecfnl indnstry Its first and only 
trealj' with m datinl 1773, remains unbroken by ciUur 
party to tins day a monomont of rontnnl good faith 
A firm frontier bom|, cstobliahcJ in Northern India 
the j>env\atry spread thcmselrcs oat upon tho onoccopicd 
1 order latiili Tho task of ri‘vl»iming these tracts has 
l»ecn ft htrftvy one la sotno part , os in the now pro# 
iw.pn« dutnct of OwUpam with its Imlf million of in 
hnl Hants morn money was sprat niitil twenty fivcvrftm 
ftir by CoTtramcot m rerrardt for killing tho wild 
stnnujj than the wholi sum realued from thi Isnd 



13,000 Sqiiaie Miles of Fiontier Reclaimed. 13 

revenue. This "broad belt of waste land along the 
frontier was almost the only unoccupied teriitoiy which 
the British Government could grant to Buiopean settleis 
The fiist British capitalists had to do battle alike with 
the banditti and the wild beasts We lead in the manu- 
script records of 1788 of a Mr. Baush, one of the earliest 
English merchants in Assam, who made an alliance on 
his own account with the local ra3a, and sent a private 
regiment of 700 men to the aid of that pimce While 
the natives of India have pushed their rice cultivation 
towards the foot of the mountains, English capitalists 
have dotted their slopes with tea-plantations Not less' 
than 13,000 square miles of border-distiicts have been 
reclaimed, and yield each year at the lowest estimate 
eighteen millions sterhng worth of pioduce. The tea- 
gardens alone exported last year three milhons steiling 
worth of tea, chiefly to England. 

The unsettled frontier of the last century, meant that 
sixty thousand square miles of border-land (double the 
whole area of Scotland), were abandoned to jungle and 
the wild beasts, not because there were no people to 
cultivate the soil, but because they did not dare to do 
so It Bigmfied that tracts which might have yielded, 
and whicb will yet yield, thn’ty millions sterbng worth 
of food each year, lay untilled through terror of the 
turbulent hill races The security given by a century 
of British rule in these frontier districts means 13,000 
square miles already brought under the plough, grow- 
ing each year eighteen millions sterhng • worth of 
produce, or more than the average normal cost of 



14 Standing Oatnpt of Banditti, 1771 

the Indian armj and tli© whole defence of the Indian 
Empire. 

The tiuV of freeing India from foreign invasion wtu, 
however only tbo first of many heavy rereponiibilities 
which oar acquisition of the coantrr entailed The 
dying throes of the Mngha] Empire had let loose its 
disbanded or revolted armies upon the people Tho 
troops fending that their pay was no longer forthcoming 
from the Muhammadan treosnry lived by open pillage 
In what are now tbo most peacefnl and most popolons 
distnols of Bengsl there were in tho laat contnry, stand 
ing camps of banditti. Many of the principal native 
families, being ruined by tbo exactions of the Muinlmfio 
tax gatherers betook themselves to ploDdor They 
sheltered tho baoditu oa their estates lonod black moil 
from the sarroundiog rtlUges ns tbo price of immooity 
from depredation smd shared in tbo pillage of such as 
would not come to terms Their country houses wero 
robbcr*strongholds aud tho I nglisb judges of the la*t 
century have left u on record that a gang-robbery noror 
occurred without a landed propnolor being at the bottom 
tf It 

l^awletmcrs breeds Iswlessons and the miserable 
pcamnts stnppcd of their little boards, wore forced to 
become plunderers in their turn Many ‘ hotbandmcB 
rays nn oOlcial report of 1771 *who have hitherto 
Ujito the first of charactera among their neighbonrs 
purtue this la^t rrstmrco to proenre themfelves a sub 
•M cocf The Council at Calcutta reported In 17 J 
that orgamteJ gsogs of rvblon wiro hanuag plunder 
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Picdatory Cask': and no Police, 1773. 

mg, and ravaging tlic interior districts of Bengal m 
bodies of 50j000 men The Englisli found no police 
in India to cope with this great evil Each village bad 
its "watcbnian, but the village watchman would have 
been powerless against the i obber-gaugs, and so he 
entered into league with them For a tune the East 
India Company’s troops were constantly engaged against 
the banditti In 1773 we hear of our Sepoys being 
totally defeated’ by a robber hoide, and ' their English 
leader with the whole party cut off’ But by degrees * 
these vast armies of banditti were bioken up, and 
scattered themselves over the country in smaller gangs. 

Such lawlessness was the noimal condition of all 
India for a full half-century, and in some provinces for 
many centuries, before the advent of British rule. A 
long succession of invaders during 700 years had crushed 
beneath them the preceding races In many instances, 
the previous inhabitants were driven from their fields 
altogether and forced to take refuge in the mountains 
or jungles They then became what is called in India 
a ^ depressed race,’ or a ^ predatory caste ’ In every 
province we find one or more of these depressed or 
vanquished races, such as the Bhars of Oudh, the Bhils of 
Jalaun, the Gaulis of the OentialPiovinces, the Chandels 
and Bondelas of Bnndelkhand, the Ahams of Assam, 
besides the numerous hill tribes scattered over the 
couhtry In the last century, thei e were over a hundred 
hereditary 'predatory castes’ or marauding hill and 
forest tribes in India, and many of their names survive 
to our days in the census of 1871 , that is to say. 
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there were more than one hnadred rowlnto commnm 
ties openljr Unog from gonernUon to generation by 
plunder 

Hot© then wn* a great organitation of the criminal 
clasaes, which had long existed, and which the English 
had to put down without the aid of nny regular police 
At first Cho Company's serraotj attempted to extirpate 
enmo by copying the cmel cnminal code of the Mosnl 
inout. Wanxn Uastmgs for example made a law that 
every conneted gang robber sbonld be oxccuted j that 
ho sbonld bo executed m all tho forms and terrors of the 
natiTO law m hit own village that h» wholo family 
should be made slaves and that every inhabitant of the 
Tillage should bo fined Thn gang robbers retaliated 
by incendiarism on a great scnlo throughout tho country 
In 1780 they wero behoved to havo caused tho confla 
gratfon of Calcnita which boroed down 15,000 houses 
Jxeurly 200 pooplo penihed m tho flames ' Deduct' 
eaiih tho deed for tho Benares District for tho year 
178’ deduct the devastations etc, of two months* 
duinrbaneei nrra rupees 6G0 0CC, or over 170 000 

A few mghU ago tay» a Calcutta newspaper of 1780, 

four armed men entered tho bouso of a Moorman, 
near Ctiownngbi the pnnapal street ' and earned oft 
his daa^,bter No natieocTCr ventured out after dusk 
With a good shawl im and it wa* the inrariablc practin 
ert-o in \ nghih man ions m Colcntta for tho porter to 
lock the outer door at the commoncerocot of each meal 
and mt tn open it again till tho butler brought him 
w rd lli tho p*\ 0 was safely shot up lo its rtrong hoi 
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Clear cases of fire-raising are constantly recorded, and 
at length it was gravely recommended ‘’that ail those 
owning straw houses should have a long bamboo with 
three hooks at the end to catch the villains.^ 

All this has changed Strange as it may sound, there 
IS now less crime in India than in England. For each 
jmillion persons in England and Wales there are about 
870 criminals always in gaol. In India, where the 
police IS very completely organized, there are only 614 
prisoners in gaol for each' million of the people. More- 
over, m England and Wales there are 340 women in 
gaol for each million of the female population, while 
in India they have only twenty-eight women m gaol 
for each milhon of the female population The petty 
offences, punished by a fine, are also less numerous in 
Bengal than in England,- compared with the total 
number of inhabitants These gaol returns are some- 
times misleading, owing to differences in the class of 
punishment infiicted, but I have satisfied myself that 
the above. figures substantially represent the facts The 
use of troops against banditti is now a thmg of the past 
The existence of an army is less reahsed in a rural 
district of Bengal than in an Enghsh shire. Of the 
sixty-three millions of people m that province, probably 
forty millions go through life without ever seeing the 
face of a soldier 

A century of British rule has, therefore, not only 
secured the Indian frontier from invaders, but it has 
freed the interior of India from banditti. How has this 
result been achieved? Paitly by legislation and partly 

B 
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by poUco The Enghih in Indin recognued the fact 
that they had a ipccial class of crane* to deal with, and 
they framed a »pecia\ department of cnminal law to 
put tho*o cnmca down * The daJcail* or gang robbers 
of Bengal ’ so rnns a State paper written in 1772, *nro 
not nice the robber* of England, mdmdnala dnron to 
tuch desporato courses by andden want They are 
robbers by profotsion and eren by birth They are 
formed into regnlor commumtios, and their families 
subsist by tho apoils which they bnng home to thorn 
Theso spoils wore frequently brought from great dis 
tnnees and peaceful villages 300 mHes np tho Ganges 
bred by honsobrcatnng to Calcutta. A special law was 
thoroforo framed against tho enmo of dalaiti or gang 
robbery, that is to say robbery committed by fivd or 
more person* Another spetal enmo was ihagt or 
stnmghog, doxteroaily performed by bands of proFc* 
sional murderers duguised as travelling merchants or 
pilgnms The thag$ and d^hn%U or hereditary Btnxnglcrs 
and gang robbers thought none tho worse of themselrcs 
for their profession and were regarded by^ their coontry 
men with an awe which in the last centnry conld hardly 
be distinguished from respect I am a thag or strangler 
)t tho Iloyal Ilecord one of these gentlemen was good 
enough to explain to an Foghih officer t *I nod my 
iMhen hare latn profr»sional itranglers lor twenty 
ij*nrrattooi * Accordingly special Inw* were framed to 
«If^I with (ho enmo of being a than or profrs ional 
stmtiglt'r 

’**p>'^\ laws, howeter wonld haio done very Mtle 
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^^^llOufc spocml police A separate department of tlio 
criminal administration was therefore created to deal 
with these widespread special crimes of India. It has 
effectively done its work Some time ago, 1 was taken 
to visit the principal gaol of one of the Indian provinces 
At parting, when I was thanking the governor of the 
prison for all he had shown me, ho exclaimed ‘ Ah ! there 
IS one thing more we must not forget to see ’ He took 
me to a well-ventilated, comfoi table room in the gaol 
hospital, where, lolling upon pillows, reclined a reverend, 
white-bearded man ^ This,* he said, ^ is the last of oui 
thags. He alone survives of the batch which we received 
twenty-five years ago ’ I found that the venemble 
strangler had been for fifteen years enjoying himself in 
the hospital, the object of much solicitude to the doctors, 
and his life carefully prolonged by medical comfoi ts, as 
an interesting relic of the past 

Nevertheless, this pioblem also presents itself from 
time to time, although in a mitigated form The old 
predatory castes, the survivals of down-trodden, half- 
exterminated races under the native dynasties, still 
elmg to their wandering life But most of them, hke 
the Bediyas, are now merely gipsy families, who roam 
from village to village, earning a little rice by their 
singing and juggling, or by their dexterity as bird- 
catchers, basket-weavers, and fortune-tellers Then- 
boldest flight in robbery is the pilfering of a stray 
chicken or kid In recently annexed parts of India, 
however, as in the province of Oudh, the old predatoiy 
clans still give trbuble A special law, entitled the 
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Cnroinal Tribes Act has accordingly been levelled 
oga\a»t them, and is occanonally enforced For example, 
in the Gonda district of Oodh, which passed under British 
mlo only in 18i>o there is a caate of professional thieves 
called Barwirs, They spread over the country in com 
mnnities of forty or fifty and have no objection to rob 
temples, bat will not steal cattle They go on more 
distant expeditions m parties of two or three. Thoir 
plunder is fairly divided a portion being sot apart to 
bay offerings of goats and ardent spirits to tbeir patron 
goddess and a fixed percentage being paid to the land 
holder of the village They carry on their trade with 
hereditary sbll I but tho rules of their religion sternly 
restrict their operations to tho daytime, between aniinso 
aodsan^et Any Barwar atoahsg by night U iguomlnl 
CKuly tamed oat of the caste In 1809, these scrupalons 
gentlemen numbered 2&00 in a smglo poryona or 
parish Bat they have nndcr Bntisb rule sunk from 
their ancteot dignity as a hereditary robber-community 
and like my old fneod tho professional strangler lo tho 
gaol hospital they aro regarded with moch interest by 
tho local anthontios as a reUo of tho past They haru 
been placed under the operation of tho Cnmlaal Tnbtrs 
Act and are now betaking themselves to tho more 
commonplace callings of toall hnibandmen and potty 
pjUrrers Thronghont almost the wholo of British India 
lb" ancimt special crimes have been extirpated The 
< Id enmioal tnbet find it more proGtablo to bo on the 
Hie uf tho Uw than agnail it and now iwL cmplf^ent 
ti dt C4TC3 or hottjfr-wa chmtn. Wo bavo socd how 
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the Indian navy, after having swept the sea of piracy 
and cleai’ed out the robher-nests at the nver mouths, 
finished its work, and. was abolished nineteen years ago 
In like manner, the old lawlessness in the mteiior has 
now disappeared, and the special branch of the criminal 
administration known as the Tliagi and Lahaih or 
Stranglers’ and Grang-robbers’ Department, has practi- 
cally ceased from its operations in British India 

We have of late years heard a gieat deal about Indian 
famines The heart of England has been touched by 
tales of suffering and privation on a vast scale, and the 
charity of England has flowed forth on a scale equally 
munificent Famine is now recognised as one of the 
most difficult problems with which the Indian Adminis- 
tration has to deal. A hundred years ago it was i egarded 
not as a problem- of administration, but as a visitation 
of God utterly beyond the control of man When the 
rains, on which the crops depended, fell short, no crops 
were reared, and the people perished Sometimes their 
failure was confined to a single district, and only a few 
thousand families starved to death Sometimes their 
failure extended to a province, and the victims were 
counted' by hundreds of thousands Moie larely the 
rains failed over a still greater area, and, as in 1770, a 
third of the whole population perished The loss of 
life was accepted in each case as a natui al and an inevit- 
able consequence of the loss of the crop The earth had 
yielded no food, and so the people, in the ordinal y and 
legitimate course of things, died The famine of 1837 
left behind so terrible a memory, that to this day the 
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pcaiants of Hnmirpnr employ it as an era by wbicb to 
cnlculate tboir age*, Sneb cnlamitje* arc accepted os 
tho ordinary and inevitablo vititationB of Providenco in 
Atm, It 18 taid that tho recent famvno in Northern 
China stripped largo tracte of one-balf their inhobltante 
Hero It a bird a-eyo tiow of a tingle famine in the 
la*t centary, taben almott word for word from tho 
official records The fiolda of nco/ ono of tho native 
eaponntondentt of Dengal reported m tho antnmn of 
17C0 ‘ aro become lihe fields of dnod straw * ‘ Tho toot 

tahty ‘ wrote tho Prctldont of tho Btmgal»Conncil in the 
following rpnog— ‘ tho mortality the beggary exceed all 
dcsenpllun Above one-lbitd of the inbabilants bavo 
perished in the ooco plontifol provioco of Porninh and 
in other parts tho mttory is equal * All through tho 
^llnltlg Sommer of 1770 the people wout on dying Tho 
hnibandraoti sold their cnttlo; they sold their implements 
cf agriculture they devonred their seed grain they sold 
thoir eons and dsnghlcrs, till at length no bnyor of 
children conld be fonod they ate the learcs of trees ond 
tho grass of the field and m Jano 1770 tho Resident at 
thr* Uarbar offinaed that iho Urtog wore feeding on the 
drail thy and Bight a torrent of fomiihed and dlsc**e- 
•iinclon wretches poand into tho great cities. At an 
rnrly perVkl of the year, pestilence had broken ont In 
March wo find small pox at MurshiduUid, where it 
glided thruagh the rieeregal guards and cut off the 
1 nnee Saifal in his polseo The streets were blocked 
lip wi h j romisctioBs traps »f the dying and dead 
Ip enarnl c< aid not do its work quick cnoopb i tren the 
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dogs and ]ackals, tlie public scavengers of the East, 
became unable to accomplish their levolting work, and 
the multitude of mangled and festering corpses at length 
threatened the existence of the citizens. 

Two years after the dearth, Wai ren Hastings made a 
progress through Bengal, aud he deliberately states the 
loss to have been ^ at least one-third of the inhabitants,^ 
or probably about ten millions of people. Nineteen years 
later, the next Governoi -General, Lord Cornwallis, had 
still to report to the Court of Directors that one-tlnrd of 
the Company’s territory in Bengal was ‘ a 3 nngle in- 
habited only by wild -beasts ’ 

In that ternble summer of 1770, in which ten millions 
of peasants perished, only £9000 were distributed to aid 
the starving population of Bengal. A century later, 
in the much milder Bengal scarcity of 1874, the British 
Government spent close on four millions sterling, and 
during the five years ending 1878, it devoted over four- 
teen millions sterling m feeding its people duiing famine 
Here is one great difference between the last centuiy 
and the present one But it is by no means the most 
irapoitant difference. In the last centfiiy, neither the 
Government nor the people thought that it was possible 
to deal with a great Indian famine. Any such efforts 
were, in the words of the Bengali proverb, merely watei - 
mg the top of a tree whose roots at e cut In the present 
century, earnest efforts have been made to bring famine 
within administrative control A vast organization of 
preventive and remedial agencies is constantly kept in 
readiness to deal with the periodically recurring dearths 
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Canils, irngation worVs o! manv kinds, rtviVwayaj, roads 
steamboaU, and ovoty iroproted form of modem com 
mnnlcatlon, togetbor with State chanty in India and the 
mnnificont bonorolonco of the Bntuh nation at home, — 
theso arc the weapons with which the Indian Govern 
meat now does battle ngaioat famino 

That battle is not yet won Many Indian adtnmiatm 
tor* of great oxpenooce both Eoghih and nativo etiU 
behevo that, when n real famine hoa once developed 
lUcU, it IS impowhle to prevent a terrible loss of Ufe 
Thii IS ft subject which will require very faithfnl dealing 
The temptation in modem timea is not to gmdgo State 
aid donng Camioo, hot to lavish the poblio f nod* with an 
open hand so that each oSietal may bo able to say that 
nothing which money conld aecomplbh for tbo starving 
popalation was left nndooo The problem of Indian 
famine is still aniolred i bat it has been accepted by 
all earnest adtnmulrators as otjo for which wo must 
Coda folntion The famine of 1877 and 1878 it snppotod 
to have rniaed the mortality from Ih» to 53 per thousand 
causing from divra^e and sUrmtion tbront,hont nil 
India an excess of Of retUion deaths Hut Iho coUivaltd 
area to iho sincken tracts wn< greater, by 1 20 000 aert- 
after the fammo than before It Ueart nndinj, as wn* 
the calamity it prodoeed no malts analogoos to tho^r 
of ffttniacs id iho U t cmiory and rerly years of the 
|»re*ent one when* half lhi*ryT*ji wrrocTt'dihly reported to 
have prnshe-l when tlio Ian IM cIm^cs were completely 
dt'orgauit'^l andathirdoflhrkvndreUpsMlntf juTij.le 
The t3cc of famine la too'lern lim^s opjn Ihf growth 
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Jaknig tlio 

of tlie population is almost imperceptiMc. ,0 Comnns- 
wliole scaicitics of the past tlnrty years, tljiscnscs and 
'Lionel's estimate the annual deaths from the cijess than 2 
all other causes connected with famine at ‘ 'population 
per 1000* of the inhabitants Permanent dcfcicr belt m 
fiom any cause is now unknown. No fron^ north, no 
left waste through fear of invasions from thc-y fiom the 
provinces are swept clean by Marlmtta cavaliil banditti, 
south, no villages are laid waste by intoruf,bitants by 
and no districts are now stripped of inhaof depopu- 
famine In the last century all these caneos iglc spread 
lation were at work. The quick-growing jurthc tiopics 
over the deserted land, and the fierce beasts of In the old 
were the undisputed lords of fertile tracts, dniing tho 
revenue accounts of the native Government district foi 
last century, there was a column in each from winch 
foldtiha or deserted lands, literally ^ the lands ithe famine 
the people had fled ’ Even ten years after at jungle , 
of 1770, a once populous district was a sileb difiiculty 
and in 1780 a small body of Sepoys could witbiles,’ says 
force its way through its forests. ‘ For 120 n extensive 
an eye-witness, ‘ they marched through but anmetiincs a 
wood, all the way a perfect wilderness , SQse jungles, 
small village presented itself in the midst of they sufiicient 
with a little cultivated ground around it, hardlls abound 
to encamp the two battalions These wooamp every 
with tigers and bears, which infested the cioffachild 
night, but did no other damage than carrying bullocks.’ 
and killing some of the gentlemen’s baggage-iir hamlets 
As the rural communities relinquished the 
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and drew clojer together towards the centre of a distnot, 
the wild beasts pressed hnngnly on their rear In vam 
the East India Companyoffered a reward for each tiger’s 
head safficient to maintain a peasant’s family in comfort 
for three months — an item of outlay which onr officers 
deemed so important, that when, in the financial onsis 
of 1790-91, the Treasury bad to suspend nil payments, 
it made the tiger money and diet allownnce for prisoners 
the solo exceptions to the mle In TOin it spent the 
whole land revenae of a frontier distnot in rewards for 
killing wild beasts A belt of jongle filled with ferocious 
animala lay for years aroand the cnltlTatod land The 
official records freqnontly speak of the mail hag being 
carried oQ by tigers and the cnitom of the mall runners 
carrying a bell to scare away the wild beasts sorrirod to 
onr own day Lord Cornwallis, in 1789 had to sanction 
a granlof pnbho money to free the military road through 
Bcngsl from the depredations of those animals 
The rarsges of the wild elephants worn on a larger 
scale and their extermination formed one of tho most 
important dnties of the Untuh officers after the conntry 
passed under onr rule Tigers, leopards and wolrcs 
•lew their thousands of men and thnr hundreds of 
thoumnds of cattle flat Ibo herd of wild elephants w»s 
ahvilotrly rcdstlrss lifting oil roofs poshing down wall 
Irumpling a TilUg" under fool as if it were a city of sau I 
which a ehiM had huilt npon the shore In two pnnshi’s 
al me during the la»t few years of the natire ailmlnUlro 
t m 6f(y SIX liamLts with their sorruanding lands * hnd 
»ll destroyed noJ pmo to Jungle caused by the 
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depredations of wild elephants.’ Another ofiScial return 
states that forty market villages throughout Birbhum 
district had been deserted from the' same cause. Large 
reductions had to be made in the land-tax, and the East 
India Company borrowed tame elephants from the native 
Viceroy’s stud in order to catch the wild ones. *’ I had 
ocular proof on my journey,’ writes an English ojB&cer in 
1791, 'of their ravages. The poor timid native ties his 
cot in a tree, to which he retires when the elephants 
approach, and silently views the destruction of his cottage 
and the whole profits of his labour.’ ' One night,’ writes 
an English surveyor in 1810, 'although I had a guard, 
the men of the village close to my tent retired to the 
trees, and the women hid themselves among the cattle, 
leaving their huts a prey to the elephants, who know 
very well where to look for gram. Two nights before, 
some of them had unroofed a hut in the village, and had 
eaten up all the giain which a poor family possessed ’ 
'Most fortunately for the population of the country,’ 
wrote the greatest elephant-hunter of the last century, 
' they delight in the sequestered range of the mountains , 
if they preferred the plains, whole kingdoms would be 
laid waste ’ 

All this IS now changed. One of the complamts of 
the modem Englishman in India is that he can so 
seldom get a shot at a tiger Wolves are dying out 

t 

in many provinces, the ancient Indian lion has dis- 
appeared. The wild elephant is so rare that he is' 
specially protected by the Grovernment, and ih most 
parts of India he can only be caught by official licence 
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under oEBciaI supemnon Many diatnolB bare 
petitioned for u clow scaton^ so as to preserro tbo 
ediblo game itni remaining The only animal that 
b o g defied tbe onorgy of tho British official is tho snako 
Ono may, hosrever, jndgo of tho loss of life by wild 
boasts in tho lost century from tho deaths cansod by 
this thoir chief sniriYor at tho present day Tho nseer 
tamed number of persons who died from snake bito in 
1876 was 17,000 out of a total of 21 301 Irillod by 
snakes and all other wild animals Tho deaths from 
wild boasts in tho last century wore probably not undor 
Ij 0,0O0 a year 

I shall now bnofly summanzo some of tho outward 
and ohrions results of a contory of British rale As 
regards tho uorlhom or llimalsyan frontier of India 
tho wild hill tribes aro no longer invaders but are 
employed as loyal soldiers or border polieo As 
regards tho southern frontier of India tho sea, tho 
plrato races hate been converted into cheap and ex 
rellent seamen ludtan waters are now ns safe at 
tho rnglish Channel, end tho Indian navy, having 
finished its work is disbanded As regard* intcrenl 
disturbances, banditti aro onltnown breaches of tho 
law aro rarer in India than in Fngland and tho ipecitl 
department which was created to deal with the old 
sprcul enmet of India now finds no mom work to 
dr within the Bntuh province* Inmine winch Id tho 

century was considered as the act of flod, beyond 
any help of man has been accepted as the great ad 
mmutrativo problem of our day j and a vast orgnouatif n 
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of public works. State relief, and private cbarity, is 
interposed between tbe Indian races and tbe merciless 
jalamities of nature. As regards the reclamation of 
waste land, formerly the local hero was the man who 
cut down the ] angle , now a special branch of legislation 
IS required to enable the Government to conserve what 
jungle remains, and to plant fresh forests. These are 
a few of the outward and visible results of a century of 
British rule in India. 
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IL BEVELOPIIEKT OF TUB COmTTRY AJH) ITS 
PEOPLIL 

Tntui OTO other and leas obnoos restilts ot BnHsb 
rule and perhaps foremost among them ia the develop- 
ment of now indnstnes and the groirth of great centres 
of trade Commercial cttiea in onr sense of the word, 
did not cxxst m ancient India. The capital was tho 
standing comp of tho monarch ila trade depended 
upon the pcosonco of tho conrt. hfagnificont ctnperora 
required magniGccmt cities aronnd them and on incon 
sidorato or a tyrannical pnneo ordered tho moromonts 
of tho atizons ai he ordered tho moTCmontn of his 
troops. OttO cracl emperor of tho house of Toghlalc 
forced tho wholo inhabitants of Delhi in tho north of 
India, to THigrato to his new capital DanlatGb&d 700 
miles away in the distant sooth Thousands perished 
on tho road The king twice changed his mind Twice 
ho allowed the towrable people to return to Delhi j 
twice ho compelled them on pam of death to leave it 
Ono of these forced migrations took place dnnng a 
famine j a cilitena died of hungrr the 

n* I wern utterly niiBcd Hot says the hutormn, *tho 
r-nperors orders were stnetljr complied with and tho 
•nrii'n capital was left driolate ' 

A large f itcroal trade was indeed ao ImposaibiJity st 
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the native metropolis, Delhi, winch lay more than a 
thousand miles from the river’s month But even the 
capitals of the sea-board provinces wore chosen for 
military purposes, aud with small regard to the com- 
mercial capabilities of their situation. Thus, in Lower 
Bengal, the Muhammadans under different dynasties 
fixed in succession on six towns as their capital. Each 
of these successive capitals was on a river bank', but 
not one of them possessed any foreign trade, nor indeed 
could have been approached by an old East Indiaman. 
They were simply ’the court and camp of tho king or 
the viceroy for the time being. Colonies of skilful 
artisans settled round the palaces of the nobles to supply 
the luxurious fabrics of oiiental life. After the prince 
and court had in some new capnce abandoned the city, 
the artisans remained, and a little settlement of weavers 
was often the sole surviving proof that the decaying 
town had once been a capital city. Thus the exquisite 
muslins of Dacca and the soft silks of Murshidab/id still 
bear witness to the days when these two places were 
successively the capital of Bengal The artisans worked 
in their own houses. The manufactures of India were 
essentially domestic industries, conducted by special 
castes, each member of which wove at his owuvhereditary 
loom, and in his own village or homestead. ' 

One of the earliest results of British rule in India waa * 
the growth of great mercantile towns. Our rule derived 
its origm from our commerce, aud from the first the 
Bast India Company’s efforts were directed to creating 
centres for maritime trade. Other European nations, 
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the Portoffucso the Dutch, the Danes, and the French, 
hare nvalled n« aa tnerohanta and ccmqnerort in India, 
and eoch of them in torn attempted to found great 
seaport* The long Indian coast, both on tho cast and 
the west i» dotted with decaying Tillagos which wero 
once tho ha*y scenes of those nations* early European 
trade Of all their famons capitals in Indio, not ono 
his now tho commercial importance of Cardiff or 
Greenock and not ono of thorn has n hnrboor which 
would admit at low tide a ship drawing 20 foot 
The troth ii that it is far easier to pitch a comp end 
erect a palace, which nndor tho notiro dynasties, ^ras 
synonyrooo* with foandiog o copitol than it is to create 
a centre of trade Sack centre* moct grow of them 
srires and cannot bo catiod tnddenly into exUtonce by 
tho fist of the wisest antoernt It u in this difflcolt 
entorpnao in which the Portngneso, tho Dutch tho 
Danes and tho French had soceowirely failed thnt tho 
llntish in India hare incccedcd* ^\ o moke onr appear* 
aocc in the long list of races who hare ruled that 
•plrndld empire, not aa tomple-boildcrs like tho Dindos, 
nor as palaco and tomb'bnlldors like the 3IntoImans, 
nor as fort builders like tho Jlarhattas, nor as chnrch 
bunders like tho Portague e, bnt in tho more common 
place rapacity of town bnilder* as a nation that had tho 
ulrnl for aelrctingiilr* on which great commercial citle* 
w rtild grow np and who boYO m thu way created a new 
lodn nal life for the Indian people 
Cal-nUa and D-imhay tho two commercial capitals 
tA Itlia, are enct laly tho mationa of DnlUh rule 
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Shortly after Bomba}’' was ceded by fcbo Portugneso to 
the British Crown in 16G1, as part of the do'^ver of the 
w’lfe of Charles II , the king was glad to hand over Ins 
nnprofitable acquisition, which was then considered the 
grave of Europeans, to a company of Loudon merchants 
for an annual payment of £10 in gold. Bombay city 
has now close on three-quarters of a million of inhabit- 
ants, living entuely by commerce. It ranks next to 
Loudon (if we except Calcutta and its mumcipal subuibs) 
in the cities of the British Empire. Its population 
IS nearly one and a half times that of Grlasgow or 
Liverpool, and nearly double that of Manchester or 
Birmingham. 

The history of Calcutta, the metropohs of India, is 
still moie striking Together with its municipal suburbs, 
it has a population exceeding three-quarters of a million, 
or nearly double that of any city in Creat Britain except 
London. Less than two centuries ago, when our country- 
men first settled at Calcutta, they were a poor band of 
fugitive merchants seeking shelter from the extortions 
of the native ruler of Bengal , and the future City of 
Palaces consisted of three clusters of mud huts on the 
liver bank It was not their first attempt to found a 
City where they could trade in peace. The sea-board 
of Bengal was the scene of many an earlier and un- 
successful effort Sometimes the English were driven 
away by the exactions of the native general in charge 
of the surroundmg district, sometimes the river on 
which their little town was rismg shifted its course, and 
loit their wharves high and dry , sometimes the estuary 

C 
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irlucli tlxej had fixed upon fts n h&rhour silted up, and 
long banks of sand rose between their port and the tea- 
Calcutta on the eastern coast ot India, and Bombay on 
the wett, are the mnlta of n long and patient senes of 
nnsnccossful offortt— they represent the survival of the 
fittest and many on Eoglish heart was broken, and 
nanny a hard-earned fortano lost, m attempting to found 
ports at the mouths of silting nrors, and amid the dismal 
Bengal swamps, before Calcutta rose to its proud position, 
next to London, as tho metropolis of India and the 
sircond city of tho British Empire 

In ono of these deserted seats of tho early Bntish 
trade I hare scon tho husbandman driving hvs plough 
over what were once the wet docks and tnrniDg up spars 
and rotten fragmoota of sloops from the furrows Others 
of Ibom have entirely disappeared from the map For 
example tho harbour on tho Ormaica-board which wot 
officinlly reported as lalo ns 180^, to bo the safest and 
most IrLf^uoutod port on that coast has now ceased to 
exist Tho mouth of tho nvor has so completely sillrd 
up and IS so perfectly concealed by a denso fnngo of 
jungle that it is almost irapossiblo for a strnngo vessel 
to ditcovcr il A simdar rum has m a milder degree 
fallen on every ancient seaport of India. All round the 
Indian coast from the Ooll of Cambay to the months of 
the Xnwsdi tho silt bnnng nTmand the rend chargr^l 
tides hare Lnilt np bsmoni of mud between tho old 
hi t mo harbours and modem cominrrce 
ThU fato would long ngo havo overtaken Colcntla bnt 
fc tho strenaouj ellorta of our connlrymcn. Tho UfigU 
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river, upon whicli Calcutta lies, forms one of tlie cluef 
mouths of the Granges. Six great historical ports have 
been built upon its banks. The oldest of them, Sdtgaon, 
the ancient royal port of Bengal under the native 
dynasties, has been completely deserted by the navi- 
gable channel, and is now a thatched village crumbling 
upon the banks of a muddy ditch. The Dutch, the 
Drench, and the Danes, each set up capitals and ports 
of their own on the Hugh river, off which vessels of the 
largest tonnage m the last century used to he Every 
one of these once famous emporiums is now blocked up 
by banks of sand and silt, and is unapproachable by 
sea-going ships at the present day 

Calcutta has been saved from the same isolation by 
a system of river- engineeimg which forms one of the 
memorable triumphs in the contest of man with nature. 
The river Hugh has ceased to be the direct channel of 
the Ganges , but Calcutta alone, of all the successive 
Tiver capitals of Bengal, has overcome the difficulties 
incident to its position as a deltaic centre of commerce. 
Strenuous efforts of engineering are required to keep 
open the three offshoots of the Ganges above Calcutta 
which combine to form the Hugh. StiU greater watch- 
fulness and more extensive operations are demanded by 
the eighty miles of the Hugh itself below Calcutta, to 
save it from the fate of other deltaic streams, and to 
prevent it from siltmg up. In 1853, the deterioration of 
the Hugh channel led to a proposal to found an aux- 
iliary port to Calcutta on the Matld, another mouth of 
the Ganges farther east. A committee then appointed 
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to inquire into tbe subject reported Ibat tbe mer IIu^U 
was detenornting gmdus^ljr end progressively * At that 
time ‘ science hud done nothing to aid m fanUties for 
nangatioii but since then everything has been otfected 
■which the foresight of modem ongineenng could suggest 
or tho ■poKor of modem capital could achieve Observa 
tkms on the condition of the HfigU channels arc tnhen 
hourly gigsntio steam dredgers are contmunlly at work, 
and the shifting of the shoals is carefolljr recorded 
By these means the port of Calcutta has been kept 
open for ships of tho largest tonnage, drawing 20 foot, 
and almoit seems to bate outlirod tho danger which 
threatened its exittcuce 

I have dwelt on tho nso of our eommorcial capitals 
in Indm, beeaaie tho dorolopment of city life in India 
mesnstho growth of a now lodustnal career for tho people 
Formerly os wo haro soon tho mdustnes of India woro 
csscnltally domestic maoufactures each man working at 
hi* hereditary occupolioo at his own loom or at his own 
forge Under BnUih rule n now era of production hns 
arisen m India— on cm of production on a great scale 
based upon tho co-operation of capital and labour In 
pUco of tho small household manufactures of ancient 
tiroes To 0 ^ who have from our youth grown up m 
the midst of a keen cororacrcial ciTllitalion it is not ca^y 
to reshte the cHango thus implied I shall briefly in 
dveato some of llio most falioot featurrs of tho revolution 
whrob It hu wrought id tho Indoitnsl bfo of tho Indian 
pM3ple 

The great Indoitrul cUict of Bnliih lodia arc the 
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type o£ the new state of things implied by this change. 
Under native rule, the country had reached what pohtical 
economists of MilPs school called ‘ the stationary stage’ 
of civilisation. The husbandmen simply raised the 
food-grains necessary to feed them from one harvest to 
another If the food crops failed in any district, the 
local population had no capital and no other crops 
wherewith to buy food from other districts , so, in the 
natural and inevitable course of things, they perished 
Now the peasants of India raise other and far more 
profitable crops than the mere food-stufis on which they 
live. They also laise an annual surplus of gram for 
exportation, which is available for India’s own wants in 
time of need , and there is a much larger aggregate of 
capital in the country, that is to say, a much greater 
national reserve or staying power. The so-called 
‘ stationary stage’ in India has disappeared, and the 
Indian peasant is keenly alive to each new demand 
which the market of the world may make upon the 
industrial capabilities of his country 

Thus, up to 1850, cotton was produced on a small scale 
in India, and the total value exported averaged during 
the previous five yeais only If millions sterhng. Ten 

years later, the American war gave rise to a sudden 

1 * 

demand , and the Indian cotton exports rushed up, till, 
m 1865, they exceeded the enormous value of 37f 
millions steiling This vast amount of money went 
into the pockets of the cultivators, who, the moment 
that they had found a moie profitable crop than their 
old food-stufis, quickly began to cultivate it on a large 
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Bcale tlio Amoncan ■war "rras to the Bombay 

peasant the Rossian war liad been to the Bengal 
hosbandmnm The blocVnde of the Baltic ports pnt an 
end to Great Britain s aopply of fibres from Russia 
dnnng tbo Cnincan campaign Fortbmth the Bengal 
peasant enortnou^ly increased his production of ]uto 
In lSb2-o3 before the Cnmean war tbo whole export 
ot juto irom Bengal iros about £.100 000 In 1872-73 
it exceeded 4J millions sterling, an inorcasa of fortyfold 
Tbo Indian peasant knows boweror not only bow to 
taVo prompt adraolago of a nio in pneos bo knows also 
how to quickly recoup himself for the loss of a market 
Tbo ro^exteuded calttration in America led to a drop 
cTcnloaUy reaching to 30 millions sterling m tbo Indian 
cotton experis But the Indmn peasant has mom than 
mode good the Ion by tbo growth ot other staples 
The year 1803 was ono ot inflated markets tbrougbont 
tbo world, nod tbo Indian exports reached tbo Dnpro 
cedonted height of G9 millioiis Lnitycnr 1879-80 was 
n year of great dopreMiou in many market^ bat the 
Indian exports again exceeded CD mnitont sterling 
Dnnug tbo latao period rast nombors ot people from 
the OTcrcTOwded inlonor of neognl bad been drafted off 
to the border dutnet wbicb till the Bnlish obtained 
tbo country were left wn^to through fear of the wild 
Irontwe raw Tbe*o p<m*aut«L \n«.\end of statslng In 
their ol 1 deov,ly popnUW homci uro now mming high 
wages on tbo ten plantations and U I ymr ciprrti-d 
thrro taniions sterling worth of in 

\\\ IheM are ei'ieatuUy rural ladndnci which owe 
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their fexistence to the new commercial life developed by 
the cities of British India. Besides such rural industries, 
however, there are a number of manufactures and pro- 
ductions which more especially appertain to the industrial 
life of great towns. Coal-mines have been discovered 
in several provinces, and now employ tens of thousands 
of miners. Mills and steam factories have followed the 
opening up of, the coal-fields. Twenty-six years ago 
there was not a single loom worked by steam-power 
in India; there are now li milbon spmdles employed 
,in the cotton manufacture alone, and 40,000 spmdles 
employed m the manufacture of ]ute. 

Early in the last century, before the English became 
the ruling power in India, the country did not pro- 
duce a million sterling a year of staples for exporta- 
tion. During the first three-quarters of a century of our 
rule, the exports slowly rose to about eleven millions m 
' 1830 During the half-century which has elapsed smce 
that date, they have quickly multiplied by sixfold. 
In 1880, India sold to foreign nations 66 millions 
sterling worth of strictly Indian produce, which the 
Indian husbandman had reared, and for which he was 
paid. In that year, the total trade of India, includmg 
exports and imports, exceeded 122 milhons sterhng. 

These figures are so great, and the material progress 
which they- indicate is so enormous, that they elude 
the grasp of the imagination It may assist us in real- 
izing the change which they imply in the mdustlnal 
life of the people to glance at the history of two single 
ports I shall first take the local harbour of a rural 
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dutnct, Akp^y, in Bntuh Baran In 1826, when tto 
obtained tie pronnco in wiici it ib utoated, AVyab 
'wafl merely a fi«bing vilUgo ‘Within four yeuTB, by 
1830, it had doTeloped into n htUa totm, with ft trade 
rained at £7000 In 1870 the trade exceeded 2 milhons 
sterling, so that the trade of Akyab haa moUiplicd 
close on three hundredfold in fifty yean The other 
oxninpTe la ono on a larger acnle ^Vho□ wo obtained Col 
entta in 1630 it censUted of throe mnd bamleU acoTcoly 
Ttuacd ftbore the nrer rlune, withont any trade whatto- 
orer After a century and a half of Bntwh rule, the 
total raloe of the ica homo tredo of Colcntta in 1820 
waa 12 mdUona sterltng In 1870 it had risen to over 
CU tniUiona itorliog, besides 40 tdiIIiddb of trade with 
the inlenor, mabing a total commere© of 100 mlllionB 
Btcfliog ft year at a town which bad not fen ponndi 
worth of external trade when the BntiBh lettled there 
India has more to »e!l to tho world than i»he ro<tuiroa 
to buy from it Danog tho fire year* ending 1870, tho 
ttaples which aho exported exceeded by an nnnnal 
aremgo of 21 mniioos aterling tho merchondbe nhieh 
*h© imported One-third of thu balance nho rcrei\c*i 
in caih j and dnnag tho fire years iho rircumolated 
Bilrer and gold, cxclusire of re-export^ at the rate of 
7 million^ per annum \Silb another third ibr pays 
inlrreit at low rate* for the capital with which »ho bni 
ecQ tmeted tho material (mmrworh of her indoRtrial 
life*— ‘her railways (I *^0 raiUioti') irngalionwerVi*, cotton 
mill* coal iniDM indigo fsetones, ten gardens doclf, 
iUan otTigaliou lae nod deLl I or that capital, »he 
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goes into the cheapest ninrkotni tl^c woild, London, and 
she remits the interest, not in cash, but in her own staples, 
winch that capital has enabled licr to produce and to 
bring to the sea-boaid. AVith the remaining thud of her 
surplus expoi ts, she pays the home charges of the Govei n- 
ment to i\hich she o«es the peace and sccuiity that 
alone have rendeied po^'^iblo her industiial development 
The home charges include not only the sahnies of the 
supervising staff in England, and the pensions of the 
whole militaiy and civil services, who have given their 
life’s work to India, but the munitions of war, a section 
of the army, including the cost of its recruitment and 
transport, all stores for public works, and the whole 
matciiel of a civilised administration That inafcnrl 
can be bought more cheaply in England than in India, 
and India’s expendituie on good government is as 
essential an item for her industrial development, and 
repays her ns high a piofit, as the interest which she 
pays in England for the capital with which she has 
constructed her dockyaids and railways. To sum up, 
India sells 21 millions a yeai more of her staples to 
foreign nations than the merchandise which she buys 
from them She takes payment of one-third of the 
balance, or say 7 millions, in good government, and so 
secuies that protection to person and property which 
she nevei had before, and which alone have rendered 
her industrial development possible With another 
third, or 7 millions, she pays for the capital with which 
she has constructed the material fiamework of that 
development — pays for it at the lowest interest, and 
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paya for it, uotm cas'b, but in her own prodacfts^ The 
remamiQg 7 raiUions ib© receives in gold and silvor, 
and pnla tbcm in ber pnree 

I feel that I bare taxed, perhaps too heavily, the 
reader s ottentioti with »o many Bgnrea, Bnt it is 
impossible Jot any ono to roaliae the progress rnado 
by India nndorBntish rnlo without having tho statlstioi 
placed before hiin. Commorco ahd mannfsotnres have 
been created for the people, vast ootleti opened np 
for the prodnctions of the conntry Tho reader will 
perhaps pardon tno for having weaned him with statistlca 
when ho remembers that those itatlstloa mean a new 
indnatnal life Cor Indub— indnitnal Ufo which sopor 
redes the sword of the invader and wholesale starvation 
by famine in maiotaining the balance between a popn 
Ution of small cnUivatore and tho available land 
The cQccls of this now indnslnnl bfe nro not how 
over, condned to tho grest Indian cities Tho now 
onllcls for Indian sUplos bavo led to a me In the pneo 
of the hnibandmsn s crops end in the valoo of tho land 
on which they aro grown In many districts, during 
the last conlnry, the entire pnee of a field was tho valoo 
of tho crop upon it In firtilo deltas tho pneo of land 
did nnt exceed two years parchaw In tho pamo 
dixtncis it IS now from twelve to twenty years' pnrehMC 
It has been tny duly to inakt inqnlnci in every pn>- 
nneo of India ns to the interval which money yields 
I find lUit lor stntdl loanv to the caUiTBlorn, tho old 
tvliTP rate of JTJ pet vent per annam still prevaiN 
Ibt if any one Lm a landed pn perty to pledge, he can 
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borrow at less than one-tbird of that rate of interest ; 
and a native merchant of Calcutta who wishes to retire 
and purchase an estate, thinks himself fortunate if he 
can mvest m land yielding 7 per cent clear per annum. 
Landed property, which m the last centuiy was one of 
the most precarious possessions, has now become the 
most secure form of investment in India, precisely as it 
is in England* The growth of rural rights, and the 
inciease in the value of land, have advanced side by 
side with the creation of a new industrial life, and with 
the opening up -of fresh outlets for the productions of 
the country 

These *are a few of the results of English rule on the 
material development of India. It is not necessary for 
me here to dwell on the more obvious and often-recited 
aspects of that' progress, on the network of roads and 
railways which we have spread over India, on the canals 
by which we have multiplied and secured her internal 
resources, or on the spacious harbours by which we have 
brought those resources into the market of the world. 
AH these and many other agencies of material progress 
ai e involved in the one great fact, the creation of thak 
new industrial life which has taken place under British 
rule. But, before closing this chapter, I should like to 
direct attention to a few of the moral aspects of that rule 

In the last century, education in India was a monopoly 
lU the hands of the priests, — a power which they em- 
ployed to subjugate the minds of the people Under 
British rule, education in India has been taken entiiely 
out of the hands of the piiests, and it has become the 
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omancipalOT of IfiQ Indian race* In ancient India 
n Brahman waa forhidden on pain of death to teach the 
sacTcd boots to the maMea. Under Bntish mle, the 
State schools offer inetmction to every one, and open 
the same career* to all In the last century the Hmdns 
iTcro taught, from their earliott childhood, that thoy 
must romom impnsonod for hfo in tho casto in which 
thoy wore bom Wo have now two millions of boys 
and girl* receiving pnblio instruction in India. Tho^o 
two tnillKm* of native children are learning that every 
occnpatioa and every profoMion m British India ts opon 
to ovory boy on the bcnche* of an Indian school Tho 
n^ng gonernliou in India have been freed from snper- 
•tiUoos terror* thoy have been led to giro up cruel 
practices, thoy have loamod to doleat and despite their 
forefathers* bloody nte* Wdow boreing, infanticide, 
hoolc'fwioging self mnttlatioo, and human sacnilco,— 
ihe^ nro a few familiar robes of tho old bondage under 
which tho Indian intellect cowered and tho Indian henrt 
bled Groat as has been iho matenal progrcsi of India 
during tho past century Us emancipation from ignomnco 
and pnestcraft forms, to my mind a far moro splendid 
memorial of Bntifh rulo Truly tho people that sralkrd 
m darkness have ii*en a gtmi light 

The resnlt has been a revival of letter* such os tho 
world has never S'^n On the Hist March 1818 tho 
Sernmpor mi^stonanes i nned thn first newspaper ever 
printed in a native lancruage of India The renucnlar 
j'^urnaU now esoel 2 *0 in narabrr and are devouri'd 
cTcry nt-k by half a tatllun reader* In hOOO 
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books vrero published m Iiubu, bc^dcs a \nst im- 
portatiou of litoiaturc from England. Of this mn'-s 
of printed matter, only 300 nvcig translations, Iho 
remaining 4500 being oiigiual works. The Indian in- 
tellect is marching forth in many directions, rejoicing 
in its new strength l^foie copies of books of poetry, 
philosophy, law, and leligiou I'^'^nc every year from the 
press of British India than the whole maniiscnpls com- 
piled during any centuiy of native rule. In music, tlie 
levival has been effected on the old Sanskrit basis One 
of my native friends has published a senes of volumes 
on Indian music m English and Sanskrit , organiacd an 
orchestra of about 50 perfoianeis to illustrate the art; 
and presented complete collections of Hindu insti uments 
to the Conservatoire at Pans, and other institutions m 
Europe. Among the earliest subjects which the new 
movement took as its theme, was the celebration of the 
Queen of England and her ancestors, in a Sanskrit 
volume entitled the Vxetoria Othka. 

The drama has in all ages been a great educator of 
the Indian races , and it was the first branch of Hindu 
literature to heartily accept the spoken dialects. The 
native theatre forms the best, indeed the only school in 
which an Englishman can acquaint himself with the 
indoor life of the people. He suddenly finds himself in 
an era of intense dramatic productiveness. Last year, 
175 plays were published in India, and patriotic young 
natives form themselves into companies to produce their 
national dramas Many of the pieces are vernacular 
rendeiings of stories from the Sanskrit epics. Others 
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have ft polihcal significftnce, and deal ■mth tlie pliaflCB of 
derelopoieiit upon irhioh, India tna ontered under the 
infioence of Bntiah rule Ooo Bongnli play, the N\U 
darpan, or the Indigo Factory, became tho lubjecl of a 
colebmtod trml in Calontu whilo others, each a» Ekti 
fn hale Sabhyaia^ * Is this 'what you call cinUsation T ' 
suggest Mnooa thoughts to a candid English mind 
I haro oftou boon oskod how it is that amidst this 
dayspnng of tho Indian intellect, Chnstlamty makes so 
little way The Hindus arc ono of tho religious moos of 
the earth A. senes of great retcrmatious dunug tho 
past too contnnea haro given to thoir nstional faith a 
ntahty which has doded alike tho porscentioDS and the 
pemasioQS of tfacir eonqocrors. Lust year, thoro wero 
published m India 2 books of traveU, 7 on politics, and 
lh02 on religion or nearly ft third of tho wholo works 
which lasood from the press Ercry groat Indian 
Tefortnor from Buddha downwards, has, in ipito of him 
self had mirncnlotis powers asenbod to him by tho 
loving pioly of his followers. At this moment there is 
an able and earnest man walking about Calcutta who, 
if lus dii>ciplci can only refrain from wntlug his life for 
fifty years will attain the dignity of a Piviuo rounder 
Great ltdal waves of religion aro sweeping ovor tho 
Indian mmd Tho theutic element in Hinduism has 
j^owrrfulty rc*«. lerted it eU as the Drahmo Bamij or 
Del t Church of Hcngal Tho old Hindu dissenters 
such as the \ aiibnavr have g reatly inercft od their 
f dlfiwiog, sad new popaUr sects aro springing np 
I Tea erthodox Hindantn has Cnanaaltj prcipert J, 
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tlie railways Laving done much to render pilgrimage 
pleasant. A century ago, Muhammadanism seemed to 
be dying of inanition in Bengal. In the mosques, or 
amid the serene palaoe life of the Musalman nobility, 
a few maulvis of piety and learning calmly earned on 
the routine of their faith. But the Musalman peasantry 
of Bengal had relapsed into a mongrel breed of ciicum- 
cised Hindus, not one in ten of whom could recite the 
hajma — a simple cieed, whose constant repetition is a 
matter of unconscious habit with all good Muham- 
madans. Under our rule, fervid Muhammadan mission- 
anes have wandered from distnct to district, commanding 
the people to return to the pure faith, and denouncing 
God’s wrath on the indifferent. A great body of the 
Bengah Musalmins have purged themselves of rural 
superstitions, and evinced such an ardour of revivalist 
zeal as occasionally to cause some httle inconvenience 
to the Government. 

It IS, therefore, not from any lack of the religious 
instinct in India, that Christiamty fails to make progress 
The Muhammadan ideal of a missionary is a lean old 
man with a staff and a couple of ragged disciples 
Among the Hindus, for the past 2400 years, every 
' preacher who would appeal to the popular heart must 
'fulfil two conditions, and conform to a certain type, — he 
must cut himSelf off from the world by a solemn act, like 
the Great Renunciation of Buddha , and he must come 
forth from his sohtary self-corumunings .with a simple 
message This message need not be origmal, for it 
must consist of a re-assertion, in some form, of the unity 


t 
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of Gcd and the eqnality ot man One poor loTr-ca*te 
who issned, haggard and naked from tho junglea of 
the Central Provinces vnth only a broken cry of ‘ Bat 
n^TD Sat nirn Sat-nim Tho Tmo God> The Tmo God, 
the True God and a message not to dnnfc spinta made 
over a quarter of a million ot followers before hia death 
in ISoO 

One missionnnct do not ecetn to tho natives to belong 
to this typo Thov are highly regarded as men of 
letters and as teachers ot yonth as tho gnides who fin>t 
opened np tho store* of western knowledge to India 
nnd who nro still tho pioneers of edncation among tho 
backward races. The mission pnoting presses may 
bt said to have created Bongnli as a hlomry longnagc 
and to have developed rndvr tongnos like BanUSli and 
Asiatnwc into written vehiclra for thonght Bnt 
whatever may bo tho eolf-vicnficca ot oor mwionano* 
or the internal conflicts which they ondnre, thovr lives 
do not appear to tho poor lodcra of the nco field In tho 
light of n Great Jlfnanciatiom To tho natives, tho 
miistonary semns to bo a ehantablo I ogllshman who 
ke<»p* an excellent cheap achool, speaks tho languapo 
well, preaches a f uropcan Conn ot thoir old incarnations, 
and dntes out his wifo nnd little ones in a pony*camngo 
This tnrodly neighbour tbia nffectionalo husband this 
good, man is of no estimable typo of a typo which lias 
dme mach to rai o the hoglish chametor in tho ojes of 
tiM. natiTct but no’ of the Imditicoal typo to which 
the prtpalar prcarh»w tn India wtut confortn 

Tic mill unary has neither the i>cr*onal sauelitr nor 
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the simple message of the visionary who comes forth 
from his fastings and temptation in the forest. Instead, 
he has a dogmatic theology which, when he discusses it 
with the Brahmans, seems to the unprepared populace 
to resolve itself into a wrangle as to the comparative 
merits of the Hindu triad and the European Trinity, 
and the comparative evidence for the incarnation of 
Krishna and the incarnation of Christ The uneducated 
native prefers, if he is to have a triad and an incarna- 
tion, to keep his oiVn ones The educated native thinks 
that triads and incarnations belong to a stage of mental 
development which he has passed 
It should be remembered, however, that apart from 
the higher claims of Christianity, there are always a 
number of human chances running in its favour in India. 
Its propaganda is supported by a steady supply of 
capital which none of the native proselytizing sects can 
command. It maintains, therefore, a continuity of effort 
and a constant exertion of brain-power which the m- 
tenser but more spasmodic apostles of other creeds 
cannot rival There is the possibility, any day, of some 
missionary striking the native imagination as a lehgious 
reformer of the true Indian type, and converting half a 
million of people The Christian missions are, moreover, 
great educational agencies, and naturally attract to then 
faith a certam number of the young minds which th^ey 
tram and develop The dearths which periodically 
afflict the country also tend to swell the Christian 
population, as the missionaries aie often the best avail- 
able guardians to whom the State can make over the 
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thousand* of orphan* that o great fotnino Icavea behind 
The ftchittQB ftmong the Hinda tbeiitio sects toa^ 
time to tnne lead weaned mqnirera after truth to seoh 
reit withm the authontatire Chnatian dogma Already 
the Chnatian population numhera 11 miUious j oror one 
nillton boiDg Roman Catholics, and under half a million 
Proteatanta. "While therefore Christianity has to con 
tend with fundamental difficulties in India, it has, 
merely from tho human point of now, many permanent 
chances in its faroor No one who has studied tho 
facts would venture to predict that it may not, tome 
day stnke root as ono of the popnlar religious of 
India 

Hoanwhilo the lutelleotoal opheartl is profoundly 
indaouemg famQy life Eoropoan ideas arc knocking 
at the door ot the saniua and we hear confused cries 
from within which seem to show that tho death like 
monotony of woman t exiitonco in India is brolccm 
The degradation of the fomalo inteliigonce means tho 
loss of one^half its bnuo power to a nation Last Octew 
ber, wbllo I was writing theto pages, an nccompliihod 
Brahman lady was trarelliag through Bengal with her 
brother, holding pahlio meetioga on tho edncation and 
emancipation of women They were received every 
where lap an Indian correspondent ‘with great 
eathu lasoi by lha Utadu*. who were delighted to 
h'^r th^r holy Sansknt from a noraso** lips h 
*>VTned to them ns if flamswnii (tho giddr-s of Ho 
qu'^re) htui como down to ti it them In^lrod of 
a lot, cocGned room, we had a long and bread temee, 
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open to tlic sky, and 'witli the Ganges flowing at our 
feet The meeting was at half-past four in the after- 
noon, by which time the terrace was slindod from the 
sun by trees and houses to the westward. At the 
eastern end of the terrace, a small marble table, with 
a glass of flowers on it, and some chairs were sot, and 
there Roma stood up, facing the west, and addressed 
her audience. On her right was the Ganges, covered 
with large broad-sailed boats of a type which has 
perhaps lasted for 2000 years There was little or 
nothing around to remind her or her audience of 
European civilisation. The clear blue sky and the 
broad river coming sweeping down fiom the walls 
of Benares dominated everything else It was such 
a place as Buddha might have chosen for addressing 
his followers.’ 

This young lady is twenty-two years of age, the 
daughter of a learned 'pandit and public oflScial, slight 
and girhsh-looking, with a fair complexion and light 
grey eyes She is now engaged to be married to a 
Bengali pleader, an M.A. of the Calcutta University. 

Side by side with the stirring of the Indian intellect 
there has also been an awakening of the Indian races 
to a new political life. The old village commumties of 
India, with their rural guilds and castes, and all the 
good and evil which they implied, had in many provinces 
lost their vitahty before the commencement of the 
Enghsh rule Their memories and their outward forms 
survived, but the life had been trodden out of them 
beneath the heel of the Musalmdn taxgatherer and the 
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boof» of tHe Marhattii caralry In «ome pnrta tbo Tfllng® 
inatituticni* ceased to protect tho pefu&ntry from 
extomtl oppronion, or even to Bottlo their dispntes 
among themsolros Every attempt on a largo scale to 
resasciUto the ancient villago commonity has failed 
For a time tho Englnh rulers wore content to doploro 
this faot — a fact which, m roabty, marks tho advance 
of a raco from a knvor to a higher stoge of socml 
organutahon Bat dnnng tho past twenty flvo years 
efforts havo boon made to develop a now political life 
in place of tho old nllago guilds which had disappeared 
The vUlagn has given place to tho mnmcipaHty in India 
Boforo our own eyes wo soo tho •elf-govemmont, which 
the primitive nllago communitios had ceased to givo/ 
developing into a higher form of KU*gOTemmont under 
mauictpal institutioni At thu moment thoro aro nearly 
OQO thousaud monlapalitics In India, wjth a municipal 
population exceeding fourteen millions, and mistug 
among thomsclTes for local purposes a revonno of 
closo on two tnllliont sterling Thoro are alto, in 
tomo of the proTincos, dbtnet boards nod rural unions, 
which do for tho country what tho municipalities do 
for the towns The Indian races aro visibly passing 
from tho village into tho municipal itago of socml 
vrgawration j ttu I the first Ifssons in local goremtnent 
are being learned by fourteeo milUoDs of native citizens 
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in THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE FOOD SUPPLY TO 
THE GEOWING POPULATION 

I 

Theeb IS, as I mentioned at starting, anotter side to 
tbe picture. Good work lias been done by our country- 
men in India, but greater difficulties now confront tbem 
The population has in many parts outgrown the food- 
producmg powers of the soil. To some observers the 
situation seems so hopeless, that a magazine writer 
lately urged that we should retire from a spectacle of 
overcrowded human misery, which we are powerless to 
rebeve. But the English are not a people to take on 
themselves a great national task bke the government of 
In4ia, and then to desert the ship when the breakers 
come in sight. To others, the cause for despair is that 
the difficulty proceeds from the very merits of our rule , 
and that the better we do our duty by India, the more 
the people will multiply, and the harder will become 
their struggle for bfe. To despondents of this nobler 
class, I would say, ‘ Look back at what our countrymen 
have already achieved in India, and you will not despair of 
what they may yet accomplish ’ Their history from the 
commencement has been a narrative of great difficulties 
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OTercome A hundred ycor* ago no one wonld haro 
Tentnred to predict tho united paocofnl India ot the 
present day Tberoforo it ia that I hare tnod to show 
what Bntah mlo ha* done in India, in order that we 
may with a firm heart, examine what it has yet to do 
for tho Indian people. 

I ahaU now aaU attention to two of the eaddett 
pTohlema with which a State can he callod to doa\— 
namely, the poTOrty of the people, and the allpged 
inability of tho Ooremment to pa? lU way With thcio 
fundamental prehlema yet nnsolted in India, it may 
wMim a delamo optirmtm to tpralc of the enccoas of 
tho CHtish admtnirtretiao It profits Lttlo that wo 
hare pot an cod to lorasion from witbont, established 
order ond scenrtty in place of anarchy and rapino 
Within coTcrod the land with schooU and court houses 
?Tith roadi railways, nod canals nod gircn a vast im 
pulse to population and trade, — all this profits httlo If 
tho people Earo not enough to cal, and if tho country 
cannot sopport tho cost of our mlo There Is some 
exaggeration, but them is also much truth in cnllcisro 
•och as thl^. The pororty of a denscly-CTOwded populn 
tion of small cnlUTalors, and tho difficulty of defraring 
a ciTilised gOTCmtnonl from the rorennea of an Aiiatlo 
ronnlry he at the very root of our position in India 
Thei'- are tho initial facts with which wo have to 
simggle and until they *to accepted as the basis of 
this country s dealings with India, nor Coancml position 
there will bo one of danger 

India woj for long m the unfortunato position of a 
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man wlio is supposed to be richer than he really is 
If the British nation had realized the poverty of India, 
it would have refrained from several acts which now 
form standing reproaches against England in the native 
press Fortunately for the national honour, the list of 
our injustices to India, although sufficiently painful to 
all who wish to see this country discharge its great 
duties in a noble spirit, is not a very long one But 
under pressure of party exigencies and class interests 
in England, that list may at any moment be added to 
For example, we should think it passing strange if we 
were taxed in London in order to set np an English 
museum in Calcutta Yet a proposal was not long ago 
made to charge, at least in part, to the Indian revenues, 
the cost of an Indian museum in London I am glad 
to say that this attempt failed. Indeed, it has ended 
in the Indian exhibitions in London being henceforth 
maintained at the expense of the nation which enjoys 
them, and in a saving (I am told) of £15,000 a year 
formerly charged to the Indian revenues When next 
you visit the Amravati sculptures at the British Museum, 
or the gorgeous Indian rooms and their dehcate art ' 
products at South Kensmgton, you may have hhe satis- 
faction of knowing that your pleasure is honestly paid 
for^by the English Exchequer. 

I hope that this country will realize once and for all 
the poverty of the people from whom the Indian revenues 
are raised When we have clearly recognised this, we 
shall see that the smallest act of financial sharp-dealing 
with India is an act not only of iniquity but of cruelty 
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ond me&nne&s, and ono which camw with it lajbog 
reproach 

How comofl it that India wm once hold to he bo nch, 
and now provot to ho eo poor ? The wealth of the 
Eatt Indies was handed down as a tradition from 
Roman timo* and has for contones been an accepted 
heliof m Europe There is ntnallj an olomont of truth 
in each a belief and tho traditional wealth of India 
appeared to rest on a vory solid basis« In tho first 
place India has atwayi been tho greatest aconmnlntor 
of the preciona metals known to oommoreo Besides 
her own prodoction of gold, by no tscani inconsidorablo 
in ancient times, and perhaps destined to ho again to 
Tired on a great scalo in our own day, India absorbed 
hnllton to an extent which eeemod, to tho ooonomiits 
of bygone contones to threaten tho doplolion of Eoropo 
But if the power of amassing gold and iiWer be accepted 
as a proof of tho wealth of o country India is richer now 
than cTcr Roman patnols deplored that the eartem 
trade, including China India and Arabia drained the 
empire of tbrec*f|tiarton» of a rnillion sterling of n3rer 
per annam and tho loadcat complaint against tlio 
J-^st India Company In tho MTcntcenth coolary was 
aimcil at its pnnioge— a priTilcge guarded by loaDy 
rcJtnrtnms— Kif exporting £30 000 a year of bullion 
and foreign coin to the Ia I, WrW the atemge im 
portatioo of gold an I adrer into India dunng the pa^t 
tea years aTtraged 0 roiUions strrliog prr annum and 
in IBifl It rice^etl 17 tnillmns Of this enonnons 
sum, India rttaioi by fir tfct. grcalcit proportion Thur, 
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after dodncting all re-exports, so far as tlioy can bo 
ascertained, by sea, India acciinmlated dose on seventy 
millions sterling in gold and silver during the past ton 
years 

There is anotlicr sense m ivbicli India appeared to our 
ancestors to bo a very weallby countr}^ It contained 
a number of kings and princes, and tlio lavisli magnifi- 
cence alike of tlie Imperial and of tbo local courts 
seemed a proof of the inexhaustible riches of the people. 
The early travellers never realised that India was the 
size of all Europe less Russia, and that the Indian courts 
must be compared in number and display, not with the 
palace of his own single sovereign at homo, but with all 
the courts of Europe. The Indian princes, moreover, 
were compelled by the absence of any system of national 
credit, to hoard gieat sums with a view to meeting 
sudden demands, such as the mutiny of their troops 
or the rebellion of a too powerful kinsman. These 
hoards they kept to a large extent in precious gems, so 
that the national leserve fund was also a principal 
means of courtly display. When Nadir Shdh sacked 
Delhi in 1739, and cleared out the Imperial treasures, 
he found, if we may believe our authorities, 8^ millions 
of specie, and 28^ millions worth of jewels, ornaments, 
and plate. Of the specie, only one million is said — I 
know not on what original evidence — to have been in 
gold or silver com. From the treasury of Bengal, the 
richest province of the empire, our countrymen in 1757 
extracted about millions aterhng, but only £58,000 
in rupees, the rest being m specie and jewels. The cash 
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balance* ol the British Government of India varied 
bet^reen 1870 and 1878 from 26 to 15 mvthona ttcriing 
But the BnUflb cash balance* aro bidden evray in etrong 
room* out of eight j vrbile the Peacock Tbrono bla*ed 
with it* diamonds before the eyes of orery foreign 
ambassador 

Tboro is moTO accumulated wealth held by native* m 
two ciUes of British India, Calcutta and Bomboy, — cities 
which a couple of cootune* ago weto mud hut hamlet* — * 
than all the troasuros of the Imporml nod local courts 
under Iho Mughal Empire Tho mognificonco of the 
nch natives rtill excites tho admiration of Eoropcan 
traveller* In a narmlive of a recent Indian ]onmey, 
the Prctident of the Chethtro Salt Chamber of Commereo 
dwell* on tho costly entortamments given by native 
rcsidont* of Calcutta to over a tboasand gnests ‘ Gentle* 
men at homo * be aays who repeat the cant phrase •' the 
poverty of India/' »hoald witness a scene like this, uml 
we warrant they would bo cored Onr host a man still 
m the full pnmc of life U the arehUcct of bis own grrat 
forlone gained in lawful commerce Tho oxpendltiiro 
of ten thonsaod ponnds npon one entertainment by n 
private cilUcn docs not smack mnch of the poverty of 
th6 country If therefore w© *re content to acrepl 
traveUers Ule* of tho magniGcenee of native gracul'-cs 
as a proof of the wealth of the country, India t old repo 
(atiOQ for nehes might stand as high as ever 

Bat we cannot aerept ■och proof AN© judge now 
ndayt of the wealth of nations not by tho splendour of 
itiliTldoaU, bat by the prosptnly of the people This 
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test tlie eaily European traveller? ^iGver applied to India. 
If tliey had applied it, they have found that 

beneath the extravagance of the misery of 

the many. Their own narrative® snpply evidence that 
the common lot in India was a vP^y wretched one under 
the native dynasties, and a years of Biitish 

rule have scarcely sufficed to (Obliterate the traces of 
oppression and ruial servitude ! those dynasties 

left behind. The change in oi)’’ views legarding the 
wealth or poveity of India result® troni the application 
of the more enlightened tests, by political economy 

has taught us to judge of the ^ people 

Judged by those standards, l|^^^ is, and ever since 
it came under modern observati®^ s-lv^s-ys been, a 
poor country Alike under British rule, 

we see a population of small bi^sbandmen contending, 
without any reserve of capital, JgS'iost the chances and 
misfortunes of the tropical yeari ^^® bves of milhons 
of families have depended each on n fow inches 

more or less of rainfall The | inseparable 

from such a condition of things i^®’^® intensified under 
native rule by invasions from \^thont , by rebellions, 
feuds, and hordes of banditti w'^thin , and by the per- 
petual oppiession of the weak ^be strong On the 
othei hand, these disorders to so^® o^^ont worked their 
own cuie They kept down th^ population, and the 
pressuie of the people on the soi^ much less severe 
that it now is. When India paf®®®^ ®nr hands in 
the last century, there was plentf good land for every 
one who wanted it. The impor^®*^®® ^bis fact to_ a 
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people consiahDg entirely of cnUiTUtor* can aoarcoly to 
over rated In 1789, the Qoremor-Goneral declared, 
after three yoara* vigilant inqmry, that ono-third of 
Bengal lay nnoccnpiod. Only tlie l>e«t lands in the 
Province were cultivated and the landholders, irhore 
they onited, had to treat their peasantry woll for the , 
compotiUon vras among the propnoton for tenants, and 
not among the tenants for land« 

Under inch conditions tho means of oxistonoo iroro 
easily raised, and tho people had only to bo protected 
from plunder and the aword In order to prosper Tho 
establishment of Bntith mlo afforded that protco* 
tion almost from the first | and by degrees, os the 
Fngltsh cofltcioaco asroho csoro fatty to its msponsibili 
ties in India, it has endeavoored to combat the othor 
two ancient detastators, namely, pestilooco and famine 
No sooner does ono ot the old epidemics brenlc out in n 
distnet, than an army of doctora, sativo and Cnropean 
marches forth to do battle with itj and tho Govommont 
has set op as a great Cinchona planter in ordor to bring 
tho chrap quinine alkaloids within reach of tho poopU 
Something has also been done, althongh much moro 
rrmsina to be aceotnpliibed to miligato tho penodicul 
famioea which were formerly accepted as IncviuMc con 
comitanti of the climate One by one tho old checks 
on an Asiatic population have been removed I ha\e 
ju«t m ntionrd that a ceotory ago one third of Bengal 
lay uooecnpvcdj but nnee then tho popolation of 
fVnral has Incrtns'nl not by one-third bat threefold j 
and the area which hod to feed 21 millions in 1780, has 
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in 1880 to feed over G8 millions of mouths. After a 
mnnftte comparison of rural India at picsont with the 
facts disclosed m the manuscript records, I am compelled 
to tho conclusion, that throughout large tracts, the 
struggle for life is harder than it was when tho country 
passed into our hands. 

For not only have tho Bntish districts to support a 
much denser population than they had a century ago, 
but they, have to feed ij, population nearly three times as 
dense as that in the Native States at the present day 
Throughout all British India, the average population 
IS 212 persons to tho square mile, or deducting the 
comparatively new and outlying provinces of British 
Burma and Assam, it is 243 persons to tho square -mile. 
The average population m Native or Feudatory India 
IS, so far as we can discover, 89 persons to tho square 
mile Excluding, therefore, Assam on tho eastern 
frontier, and Burma beyond the sea, each square mile 
of British India has to feed on an average nearly three 
times as many mouths as each square mile of the Native 
States How thick this population is, may be realized 
from the fact that fertile Fiance has only 180 people to 
the square mile , while even in crowded England, where- 
ever the density approaches 200 to the square mile, it 
ceases to be a rural population, and has to live by 
manufactures, mines, or city industries 

We speak of the poverty 'and the miserably small 
farms of the Irish peasant Well, Ireland has, according 
to the last census, 1 69 persons to the square mile. But 
we can take thirteen districts of Northern India, equal in 
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■ixe to IrelMid -wlacti 'h*.T^ to auppo r t oa avoTago ot C80 
peraons to the 8qu*Te mile, or over crae person to Moh 
acre Thi* caJcolation, it most be remembered, sllo^ 
no dednction for siramps, ■wastes, and land inoapable ot 
tillage The Famine Oommiseioners report that two- 
thirds of the whole farmerB of Bengal hflye holdings of 
between 2 and 8 aorea. If we aQow four persons to each 
peasant famSlj we &id 24 millicms of hnman beongs 
struggling to live off the prodnoe of IB million acres, 
or jnst over half an acre apiece. The Indian soU cannot 
sapport that straggle. 

"We may object to sensational writing, bnt we 
cannot wonder that patnotio Bnghshmen who have 
never been in India, and who inddenly catch sight of 
the rosnlts of this state of things vnthont a previons 
knowledge of the canses, should head their essays ■with 
snoh titles as ^ Bleeding to Death * 

The aboTO Sgores Cad, indeed, to present the facta m 
their foil significance For Ireland, hke the rest of 
Great Britain, has nlany oiUes and centres of xnannfoo- 
tnring indottry, whOo m India practically tho whole 
pooplo has to mako its Uvolihood by the tillage of tho 
land Thus, in England and Woles, 42 por cent., or 
neatly ono-half of tho population, dwell, according to 
tho Utt cenini in towns with upwards of 20 000 in 
habitants j while in Bntuh India under 5 per cent, or 
not one-twontieth, dwell in such towns Ninety per cent, 
ot thomral popolalion have to hvo more or less entirely 
by tho tillage of the soil. India, therefore, is almost 
cxclttsively a country of peasant farmers, and many 
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of tlie so-cnlled towns arc merely gronps of villages, in 
the midst of 'which the ploughman drives his cattle 
a-Celd, and all the operations of agricultnro go on. 
Indeed, the term municipality, winch m Edrope is only 
applied to towns, means quite as often in India a col- 
lection of rural homesteads for the purposes of local 
government 

The increasing population has driven from the open 
country the larger sorts of wild beasts It is also ex- 
hausting the waters of their fishes About 80 per cent, 
of the natives are permitted by their caste rules to eat 
this kind of food — practically the only animal food 
available to the Indian husbandman. The price of fish 
has doubled, and for a time the fishing castes prospered 
greatly. In time, however, the enormously increased 
consumption began to tell The fishermen plied their 
trade harder, and contracted the meshes of their nets 
till not a minnow could pass through them. The fishes 
in India never have a day’s rest — no close season is 
allowed for breeding time, and oven the spawn is 
gathered for food The young fry, which would grow 
into large fish, are sold by jars-full, about two hundred 
being required to make a pound. They are caught by 
every device of human ingenuity — by traps,, nets, baskets, 
weirs, poisoning, suffocation by cloths, and draining off 
the water from the streams, marshes, and ponds In 
1871, returns collected from all India disclosed an alaim- 
ing decrease in this most important source of food 
supply. Almost everywhere the yield had ceased to be 
equal to the demand In some parts, the fishing castes 
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li»d BO cxhaosted tt« fratOTB tliat many of them had to 
give Bp thevr hereditaty trade and become tiUere of the 
Bo\l Ib other*, the people ^reto eating frog* inetead of 
fiah, cookmg them in the «ame way, and diitangniahing 
betweentheoomparativedeUcaoyof the^sobtery/ ^grecn/ 
and*rpangled speaea 

Another e5eob of the inoreaeed popnlation u the 
growth of landleta claaieB. The cnlbvated area no longer 
suffice* to allow a plot of ground for every peasant, and 
vftst mnlUtudes now find themselTei ousted from the 
soil. The cenjB* of 1972 retomed 7i milbon male* lu 
this category! allowing for womou and ohfldren 
about 24 miliioB* They earn a poor and precanoos 
sabaisteBee u hired labourers Kumbers of them go 
through their Urei in a state of ohrouio hunger they 
are the class whom a eoarcity first attaeks, and who 
supply the mats of tbo netims in a famine 

To tho peasant fanner, the result of the luoroase in 
population is twofold ho guts a smnllor return from 
the laud for his labour, and he has to pay away a larger 
proportion of that smallor return to Wi landlord For 
with tho increato of population the peasantry had to 
fall back on inferior or less iaTourahly situated soil*. 
Tho fact that a third of a pronuco lay waste might bo 
an unfortnnato, or eten a ducroditahlo foot for the 
Oovommont, hut it did not uecciiaTily involve any hard 
ship to tho Idler of tho soiL Only the best lands in a 
villago and only the best Tfllagos m a district, wore 
caltirated Tho rest wore entered in the accounts of tho 
iSativQ Administration as 'unoccupied ’ As tho people 
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mnltipUed under onr rule, llicj’’ Imd to bnng into tillngo 
these inferior lands, and so by degrees they havo had to 
expend a larger amount of labour in order to raise the 
same quantity of food As tho increase of the population 
went on, they could no longer allow the soil any rest, 
and many thousands of acres have to produce two crops 
each year. Moreover, the surrounding jungle was gradu- 
ally ploughed up, and the people had to fall back upon 
the cow-dung for fuel. In this way both tho two great 
sources of manure were cut off — namely, tho ashes fiom 
the wood which they formerly burned, and tho ammonia 
and other volatile parts of tho cow-dung which they now 
burn in place of timber. 

Many careful observers believe, indeed, that tho clear- 
ing and cultivation of the jungles have been earned to 
such an excess in some paits of India as to seiiously 
alter the climate. For forests, and the undergrowth 
which they foster, not only husband the rainfall, but 
they appear to attract it. A hill covered with forest is 
a reservoir' of moisture, the same hill stripped of its 
woods becomes hard, and ground, down whoso bare 
surface the tropical rams rush off in destructive torrents, 
instead of sinking into the subsoil, or being stored up 
in the vegetation It is alleged that the risk of drought 
and famine has increased in many parts of India from 
this cause , and whereas the great object 6t the ancient 
native dynasties was to get the cultivators to clear the 
jungle, the Bntish Government finds a costly Depart- 
ment necessary to conserve the foiests which still lemain 
The pasture grounds of the villages have also, to a 
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large extent, been tronght under tt© plough, and the 
cattle in toEOiy distnota have degenerated from insuffi 
cient food The Eame number of oxen can no longer 
put the eatno wnonnt of 'wort mto the loiL Terrible 
outhreaha of the cow epideimo and the foot and month 
diaeaae sweep acres* Bengal and some year* ago ne- 
ceasitated the appointment of a Cattle Plagne Com 
mittion VThile therefore the hnahnodman has now 
to wring a •nhsiitence out of mfenor lands which he 
would not have touched a hundred years ago the good 
lands haro deteriorated for want of manure and from 
w-ant of rest and the cattle have degenerated from laoh 
of pasture This sad description does not apply, os I 
shall presently show to all India but it ropresenU the 
state of things in large and increasing areas whore the 
population has outgrown the food producing powers 
of the land It ozplaios, and to somo extent jnstifics, 
the moomfttl foreboding* of those who warn ns that 
our real danger in India i* not any temporary insolvency 
of the ilmincos, hat a pormanout bnnhruptoy of the soil 
Of the smoller crops which the husbandman thus 
extract* from tho sod, ho hn* to giro a larger *haYO 
to tho landlord) for rent ropmsont*, foudamontally, 
the differoueo in value between tho most profltablo 
and tho least profltablo land* under cnUivation 
This IS tho economical theory and in spilo ol crory 
effort at limitatuin by custom or law the economic*! 
theory constantly tend* to Msort Itself m tho actual 
facts As the peasantry In Bengal haro hooD forced 
back upon tho poorer lands, tho natural rent of all tho ^ 
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otlier lands lias nsen. A large and prosperous body of 
proprietors bus giown up undei our rule. Tbeir yiros- 
pentjr bas resulted partly from tbeir own good manage- 
ment, but chiefly from tbe husbandmen having been 
forced by tbeir growing numbeis to bring into tillage 
tbe inferior lands, and from tbe natural increase of rent 
to which that process gives rise as regards tbe superior 
soils 

We may realize tbe revolution thus silently effected 
in tbe ruial economy of India fiom two facts — a bis- 
toiical fact and a legal one Tbe historical fact is that 
when tbe English obtained Bengal in tbe last century, 
they found two classes of tenants— tbe thdm or ^ station- 
ary^ husbandman, with occupancy lights m tbe soil, 
and tbe pdikdsht or floating rural population, without 
such rights At that time, so great was tbe surplus of 
land, that tbe proprietors were glad to attract tbe float- 
mg population to their estates by giving them farms at 
lower rates than those paid by the stationary tenants. 
The latter bad built tbeir own homesteads, dug wells 
or tanks, and would submit to a higher rent rather 
than abandon tbeir boldmgs, and lose tbe capital and 
labour invested m them It thus resulted that rack- 
rents, that IS to say, tbe rents paid by tenants without 
leases or occupancy rights, weie, m parts of Bengal, 
lower than tbe rents paid by tenants with occupancy 
rights This state of things is now reversed Tbe 
ever-increasing rack-rents exacted by tbe landlords 
from tbe tenants without leases or occupancy rights 
foim tbe great complaint of tbe rural population, and 
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one of the moit difficult prohletoa with which the 
Governmeiit ha* to deal. 

The legal fact i* that the eohanoemeut of rent, which 
nerer came within the contemplation of the law mekert 
of the laat centory m Bengal, ib now the ntal queetion 
of legulation Oar firet attempt to aacertain and define 
the land law of Bengal ib embodied m the Oomwallia 
Code of 1793 The difflonlty at that hma was where 
to get tenants, not how to xaiae their rent Enhance- 
ment finds no mention in tho Code Bo far as can 
be inferred from the spmt of ita prorisions, the Indian 
Legialature eoema to hare nasnmed that the propnotors 
■were thoneeforward to pay the snine land tax for oYor 
to tho Goremment, and that the tenants were thenco> 
forward to pay the tame ratet of rent for oter to the 
propnetcTS Bat before the middle of the present 
century rents had been enhanced to snob a degree os 
to threaten an agrarian dead look It was fonnd 
abaolutoly necessary to reviso tho land law; and 1859, 
tho year after tho ooqntry passed under tho Crown, is 
momorahlo in Bengal for the second great Land Code 
lUstralnU upon the cuhaucciDODt of rents form tho 
moat important features of this Land Code of 1869 
But in Bplto of its prorisions tho iticrenso of tho people 
and tho natural oporntion of eoononiio laws h aro led 
to ft still further nso in rent Tho peasantry resisted 
by oTcry legal means and m some parts combined to 
rum tho landfordi by rofnimg to pay rent Tbetr 
atlUode was in certain respects similar to tho position 
of the Irish peasantry Tho Indbn husbandman has, 
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liowever, a power of pacific combination, and of patient, 
passive resistance, which the Irish cotters have not jot 
developed. The most peaceful district of Bengal, 
Pabna, was for some time in h state of aginrian roiolt. 
But it IN ns n ^e^olt conducted, ns a rule, according to 
the strict forms of law. "With the exception of a few 
quite insignificant cbiillitions, the husbandmen simply 
said ' Wo shall not fight, bnt w'o shall not pay Wo 
shall claim ocenpanej' lights, and every single rent 
which you landlords collect shall cost you a law-suit 
This we shall contest at each stage, from the institution 
of the plaint to the final oider for selling us up, by 
every delay, appeal, and other weapon of chicanery 
known to the law You will get your decree in the 
long-run , hut m the meantime you will bo mined. 
For ourselves, we aie as badly oS as wo can bo, and 
it IS bettor for us to sell our last cow to fight you m 
the courts than to pay your rent with it ' In Bengal, 
C millions, or two-thirds of the whole tenantry, pay rents 
of less than ten shillings a year Among such a nation 
of small cultivators, it is simply impossible to collect 
every petty rent by a law-suit, and their combination 
leally did mean rum to many of the landlords The 
Government, while it declared that it would maintain 
pubbe order, counselled private concessions. Some 
sort of compromise was arrived at, and the Legislature 
obtained a breathing-space to again consider the whole 
questions involved The result is a new Land Code, the 
draft of which has ]ust reached England. In this Code, 
the most prominent question is again the enhancement 
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of rent, and its pronsjons bt® nioro stnBg^t tiaii ever 
in faronr of the tenant. 

Where the aubdinsion of land among tenante-at-Tnll 
« extreme * wnte the h^mino Oommuaionen in 1880, 
‘ and in a conntry "whero ognonltnre ii almoab the only 
poBtible employment for large olaaaee of the people, 
Vhe competiUoTi la v> hoen that rente can he iotccd. np 
to a mmona height and men %ti 11 crowd each other 
till the apace left to each i» barely anfflcdent to aopport 
a family^ If they relax their graip on then* holding, 
thoy sink into the landlesa class 

Snoh IS the state of tbiogs in Bengal, where land 
lordiam and great propnatora chiefly prevaiL But id 
other parts of India, the Bntaih OoTemment has 
retained tho land m its own hands os it was kept b; 
tho pTOvions natiTe dynasties, and deals directly with 
tho cnltivatore, Tho Qovemment is the landlord itself, 
and it IS necessary to toe how it has hobaTod to its 
tenants Boogal forms the most typical roprosontative 
of the former system, and Madras is nsnally taken as 
the most typical rcpresontatiTo of tho latter Bat even 
in Madras the British mlore hare made orcr a large 
part of their tomtory (p»y‘ng about ono-oighth of the 
land roTouoo) to prirato proprietors and my remarks 
will bo conQned to tho remaining soren elghtlis which 
remein la the hands ol tho Qoyemment, The pepalation 
has hero also Incroasod and tho people hare becii 
forced back upon inferior soils, Tho figures baTo beet 
worked out only for tho post qaarter of a century tbol 
IS from 18tj3 to 1878, They show tho followiug rciolls. 
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In 1853, tlie general 'population was estimated at 22 
millions , in 1878, at 31-^ millions, showing an increase of 43 
per cent , or nearly one-half The cultivated land, held hy 
husbandmen direct from the State, had mcreased from 
12 to 20 millions of acres, or 66 jier cent , exactly two- 
thirds The aiea of tillage had, therefore, not only kept 
pace with the increase of population, but had extended 
at a rate of 50 per cent more rapidly. This resulted 
partly from the fact that the inferior lands, now re- 
claimed, could not support so large an average of people 
as the superior lands which were already in cultivation 
at the commencement of the period. The Government 
recognised this, and has accordmgly increased its rental 
only from 3 millions to 3f millions sterling, being 
only 26 per cent , or one-fourth, while the area of 
cultivation has increased by 66 per cent. The Govern- 
ment, in fact, has reduced its average rental over the 
total area of cultivation from 5s. an acre in 1853 to 
8s lOd. an acre in 1878, or over 23 per cent , say one- 
fourth According to the ordmary theory of rent, lates 
should have risen enormously duiing that period , and 
they have risen enormously wherever the land is 
held by private proprietors As regards the Madras 
Piesidency, therefore, the facts may be recapitulated 
thus During the 25 years the area of cultivation has 
increased by 66 per cent , or two-thirds ; the population 
by 43 pei cent , or nearly one-half , and the Government 
rental by only 26 per cent , or one-fourth , while the 
average rates of rent per acre have been actually 
reduced by over 23 per cent., or nearly one-fourth, from 
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5« an aero in 1853 to 3s. 103 an noro in 1873 
Instead of taking advantage of tlie increase of popnla 
tion to enhance the rental the Madras Goremmenthaa 
realized the fact that the increase in numbers means 
a harder struggle for life and has reduced instead of 
enohanoing according to the economic laws of rent, the 
average rates threnghont its domains 

But a crowded population of small cnltivators, with 
out capital and with no restramts on marriage, orery 
where is has been and moat be poor Kemember that 
each Hindu mames as a rehgions dnty, and that 
mamage takes place at the close of ohOdhood cpiite 
irrespective of there being any means of subsistence for 
the young oonple That is the root of the evil In 
districts where the soil is poor or the rainfall uncertain 
the people hare always bad to depend upon Tillage 
money lenders for the capital necessary to feed them 
till tho next harrost Amid the tnmnlls of native rule, 
the nsnren lout oomporatirely small sums. If the 
peasant faded to pay, they oonid not evict him or sell 
bis bolding because among other reotons^ there was 
more land than thoro were people to till it The native 
Government, moreoror conid not oflord to lose a tenant 
Accordingly the bankrupt pcamnt wont on year after 
year paying as mnoh interest as tho monoj loader could 
sqaeexe oat of him until the next Harbatti invasion or 
MuKammadan rebellioo swept away tho whole genera 
tion of usarors and so oleart-d up the occonnt Uudrr 
our rule thero la no chance of such relief for insolvent 
debtors i and oar rigid enforcomont of contracts, together 
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with the increase of the population, has armed the 
creditor with powers formerly unknown. For the 
peasants holding under the British Government has 
become a valuable property, and he can be readily sold 
out, as there aie always plenty of husbandmen anxious 
to buy in. The result is twofold In the first place, 
the village banker lends larger sums, for the security is 
increased, and in the second place, he can push the 
peasantry to extremities by eviction, which was econo- 
mically impossible under native rule 

In certain districts of Southern India, the people are 
sometimes driven by misery to take the law into their 
own hands. They kill the village usurer, or bum down 
his house with his account-books, and perhaps himSelf 
in it But this offence, which was a common and venial 
one under native rule, now brings upon the perpetratois 
the inflexible arm of the British law. Of late years there 
has been an agrarian agitation in Southern India, similar 
in some lespects to the agraiian agitation in Bengal But 
lu the south, where the Government as proprietor has 
granted peasant tenures, the revolt has been against the 
USUI ers, while lu Bengal it has been against the landlords. 
In Southern India the demand is for legislative i estraints 
on selling out the husbandman foi debt , in Bengal it is 
tor legislative restraints on the enhancement of his rent 
The sad result seems to be, that whether we give over 
the land to a propuetaiy class, as in Bengal, oi keep it 
in our own hands, as in Southern India, the struggle 
for life grows harder to large sections of the people. 
But those sections, although numbered by millions, fortu- 
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nately do not make np tbo whole population Tironghont 
■mdo traote where land w rtfll plentifol, the pence and 
Becunty o£ Bntiah mle prodnco a permanent prosperity 
norer before reached in India I have tned to look 
with my own eyea into the condition of the tiUera of the 
BOil in almost every country of Europe, from Norway to 
the Black Sea hat I know of no peoeantry »o well ofi 
u tho husbandmen m Eastern Bengal and many other 
parts of India. Yast trading classes havo also been 
developed under our Government, wbo enjoy a degree 
of oomfort which no considerable body of tbo people 
possessed when tbo country passed into our haudi 
But the comfortable classos, whether husbandmen or 
tmdors keep tQeoce The imcomfortable olasset very 
properly moko themselves heard 

kou now know what I mean by the p o ver ty of tho 
Indmu people More food is raised from the land 
than ever was raised before but the population hns 
increased at even a moro rapid rate than tho food 
inpply "NVo are oompolled to stand by and watch tho 
pitiless operation of ecooomto laws whoso force no 
man can stay Thoso laws decree that a population 
of small hnibandtnon wbioh mames and maltiplics 
irrcspoctive of tho means of subfistonoo, shall tnJIer a 
constantly increasing struggle for existence Bot while 
it Is important to clearly rcalixo thu evil it is necoswiry 
to calmly gaogo its proportions Nothing is more 
dangcroQs to a povemroent than ignorance nnd few 
things aro so trmfylng as half knowledge Ilowever 
great may bo the pressure npoa certain classes of tbo 
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people^ India produces eacli harvest more' food than 
she consumes She exported during the last five years ' 
an average of over 23 million cwts of food-grains alone, 
capable of feeding her whole population for ten days, or 
an additional 5^ millions of people for the entire year. 
This makes no allowance for the other edible seeds, oils, 
and condiments which she' exports We may put it 
in another way. During the past five years, India has 
sold an average of under 8 millions worth of food-grams 
to other nations This sum is rather more than equal 
to the balance of over 7 millions sterling which she 
receives in cash for her exports , after paying for all her 
imports, for the interest on money raised in England, 
and for all the home charges of the Government With 
these 8 millions sterling she could, if she pleased, pay 
for another 23 milbon cwts of food In either case, we 
find’ that the Indian haryest produces a surplus equal 
to the whole consurapt of her population durmg ten 
days, or to the support of an extia 5^ millions of people 
during an entire year. 

It may, however, be alleged with some truth, that if 
the whole population ate as much as they could, this 
sui-plus would not exist The gram exports of India 
represent many hungry stomachs m India On the one 
hand, it is luconect to say that those exports of food are 
compulsory m order to pay for the English charges 
of the Government Eor the value of the whole food 
exports of India only slightly exceeds the 7 millions 
steiling which she yearly hoaids m gold and silver, 
after paying for her imports, for interest on English 
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capital and for all homo ebarges o£ tbe Oovernment 
Those expeasei would be defrayed by her other export*, 
even if she did not send onfc a beg of grain from her 
harbour*. On the other lujid, if all the poorer olossea 
in India ate two fell meal* every day, the Borplua for 
export would be mnoh lets than at present. That 
Barpln* only proves that the yearly snpply of food in 
India IS greater than the effective demand for it. 

There is however another way of approaching the 
question. I have taken all the provincee for which 
returns exist, and endeavoured to find ont what amount 
of food they peld per head of the population Onr 
expenenoe in famines show* that lbs of gnun a day, 
or say 460 lbs per atmnm, will keep a worlong adnlt 
male m health That allowance becomes a comfortable 
one if granted for a whole population of men women 
and children snppletaented a* it is in the Indian home 
steads by milk oils condiments fruits, vegetables, and 
oocasionally Gsh. F rom the statement on the next page 
it will be seen that m every province for which return* 
exist the avoroge prodace of the local crop* is over 000 
lb* per person while 450 lbs is the avoroge required 
to msmtain the people in health That table doe* not 
include the acrcago under other crops, which go tb pay 
the rent. Even Bnrma where the peasantry have 
enough and to spare only conturoes 607 lbs per head 
According to the Faraino Commiiikmcn Bnrmtt raises 
a total of li million tons or 1087 lbs per head Bat 
dedncting exports etc she only conrome* for ordinary 
parpOMi 700 000 ton* or 607 lbs per head This shows 
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that one of the beat-fed pravincoi jn the iforid ^here 
there la itill more lend than there are hnabandmen to 
till it nnd abundance of fleh cannot conanme much more 
gram than the rate I have allowed of 4fi0 lbs- per head. 

If therefore, the food snpplj of India were equally 
dutnbnted, there would be plenty for all Bnt, owing 
to the preMure of the increaaing population on the soH, 
and the extreme Bubdmaton of holdings it is not equally 
diBtribnted For example of the 63 millions of Bengal, 
including the protected State* 40 millions, a* nearly as 
I can estimate are well fed 10 millions sailor hunger 
when the harvest falls short and 13 millions are always 
badly oil — in fact do not know the feeling of a foil 
stomach except in the mongo season- An acre of food 
crop* prodncca under ordinary circnmstanoc?s from 600 
to 000 Ibi- or much more than is required to feed a man 
for a year A Bengal peasant, holding fivo acroa or 
upwards of land Is reckoned well oil for he can support 
an average family of four or fire persons, and hare 
enough over to pay his rent But anything under two 
acres loaves a pcnlonily simiU margin for a family of 
four person* Half an aero yields about 400 lbs of food 
in Bengal, and less in other pronuca* while tho allow 
anco for health and comfort is 4o0 lbs per head besides 
tho rent clothing seed, and interest to tho village 
moneylender Now, there are 2 1 millions of people in 
Bengal, who hvo oil lo millions of acres ; and of these, 
not less than 10 mnitons with 3 millions of tho worst-off 
among the landless classes make np the 13 millions of 
Bougnl, who, notwithstanding tho ample food supply of 
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031- lb*: per bend, senreeK evci lose the sousnliou of 
Innigor, 

The ml 10 of the peiniancntly hungry populnlion is 
somewhat smaller in oilier proMiices Thus, \\lnlc in 
Bengal t\^o-t!m(ls of the entuo holdings ))n\ less thnu 
10'' of rent, and average nboni 2^ acres, in Bombay 
only one-third of the holding'> aio under 5 acres, \\hilc 
in Rifadin'S, one-haU the entire holdings pay o\cr 203. 
rent at lowci i ales per aero than those current in Bengal. 
The proBcure of tlic people on e.nch square mile of 
Bengal is double the nvemgo picssuroin hladraa and 
Bombay (mcludiug Smd) , the holdings aro necessarily 
smaller, and the poverty is more intense. square 
mile of land in England,’ 8a)'5 Mi Cuird, ' highly culti- 
vated, gives employment to 50 poisons, m the proportion, 
25 men, young and old, and 25 women and boys,’ or at 
the late of 51 acres to 4 persons. Fiance, with its 180 
persons to the square mile, is cousideied a densely- 
peopled country, and tep acres of plough laud would bo 
reckoned a small holding. Well, thcie is not a single 
district in India with only 180 persons to the square 
mile which is not exceedingly well off, and not a 
Bengal peasant with ten acres to a family of ten per- 
sons who would not be regarded as a fortunate man. 
An acre of ci op-land, under plough cultivation, sniBces 
to keep a human being in comfort , but any thmg under 
half an acie means a struggle for life. 

The extent of the evil may be thus stated. Two- 
fifths of the people of Biitish India enjoy a prosperity 
unknown under native rule , other two-fifths earn a fair 
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"bat dimmislung enbnrtenco bnt tbe renminiug fifth, ot 
AO T 3 uU\oa» go through lv£® oo lusuffioioat food. It u 
theta underfed 40 miUiont who form the problem ol 
over populftfaon in India. The difdonlty of tolnng it n 
intentified hj the fact, that in tpite ot the hard atroggl^ 
for life their nnmbert rapidly increa*e« ' In ten yenrt ' 
eayi Mr Oaird at the pretent ret© of growth, there wiT 
be 20 TtdWions more people to food 

It may help oa to onderatAnd the precise dnnensiont ol 
the problem if we erpreia it in figures. Mr Omrd eeti 
mates that the Indian population inoreesea at therateof S 
miUiouB par unonm If the lot of the people is to he reallj 
improved additional topphes must be provided not onlj 
to feed these new months bnt to {omish a more adeqnab 
diet for the already existing ones. This latter task meani 
an annnal inorease of food sDfiloleDt to entirely feed at 
least half a tniWion, or to double tho rations of 1 miUiot 
of the poorer dosses In this way the lot of ton milUoni 
of these classes would bo ameborstod lu tbo conrso 9 I 
ton years j and tho condition of tho whol© would bi 
gradnally improred in tho conrso of a generation. Thi 
initial problem therefore is to inoronso the moans ol 
subsistence lu India so as to annually feed 21 mfiUooi 
more people 2 millions represontmg tho actual incrcait 
in numbort and tho I miUion representing a double diel 
for at least a million of lb© pooror classot. Bnt figurci 
can only express one aspoot of this great social problem 
For after providing the additional means of snbsistcnco 
it Is necessary, if it la to omoliorato the common lot 
that It should reach tho months which most urgently 
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need lit The problem tbereforo is not only one of 
supply, but of dislnbiitiou. 

I do not, boxYO\cr, n"ico svitb those nho think the 
problem insoluble The permniiont emo for over- 
population rests nith the people themsches, nncl 
consists in those ic^tiauits upon innrriago, to nhich 
all nations of small husbiudmen ha\c sooner oi later 
to submit. But Y/e cannot n.iit till that compul- 
sory lesson IS leainecl, for nioanuhilc, niilliouR will 
perish Ovcr-popnlation in Tnclia is the direct product 
of British rule We have t.iken on ourselves tho lospon- 
sibibty by removing tho previous checks upon the 
incieaso of the people — checks uhich, hou over cruel, are 
tho natural and merit ible ones in Asia, and nhich take 
tho place of the prudential restraints piactiscd by tho 
peasant-farmmg races of Europe. Wo must now dis- 
chaige that lesponsibihty, and as our own civilised rule 
has created the difficulty, we must meet it by tho 
resources of civilisation These losources may lighten 
the pressure of the population on the soil m thiee ways, — 
first, by withdrawing lax go numbers to non-agiicultuial 
industries, second, by distributing tho piossure over 
new or under-popnlated tracts, third, by increasing the 
produce of the existing area of cultivation. 

In the first direction, something has already been 
achieved The now industrial life of India desciibed 
in the last chapter is already feeding millions of 
mouths, and before ten years are over it will feed many 
millions morq. India can command the cheapest and 
most dexterous manufacturing labour in the world. 

r 
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England can snpply the olieap««t capital in the world 
The honsehold manufactures wluoli were crushed by 
the co-operation of coal labour and capital in England^ 
ore now being roTived by the co-operation of coal, 
labonr and capital m Indio. I boUevo that we are 
there at the commenoemenfcof a period of mannfactnnng 
enterprise which will form an epoch in the history of 
commerce "We are also apparently on the ere of great 
mining enterprises. Apart from the gold of Sonthem 
India, from the tin antimony lead and minoral oils of 
Burma we only await a process for profitably smelting 
iron with cool having 15 per cent of ash la order to 
create a new lodnstry No one would have predicted 
m 1855 that onr Indian exports would nse from 20 to 
close on 70 niillioos donog twenty five yonn and 
no wise toon will now rontnro to predict the limits of 
the indostnal developmont of India before the close of 
this century Bat we may with safety assume that tho 
commorcml indnstnos of India for export and homo 
consnmption, will distnbnto in wage* to tho labouring 
chusos nnd in profits to tbo husbandman, a yearly 
increase of a million sterlmg Isow those classes enn 
live well at tho rate of 12 a year for old nnd yonng A 
million sterlmg of increased wages and peasant profits, 
would thoroforo roprosont n comforlnblo snbsistonco for 
an annual increase of half a million of people 

In the second direction, also somethmg has been 
done to lighten tho pressure of tho people on tho soil 
Tho omigrunts by ica are indeed few, averaging only 
13,000 per annum Bat there is a tendency for tho 
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people to 'spontaneously spread tliemselves out to tlie 
less 'tluokly-peopled districts. We have only had one 
census in India, and it will not be possible to gauge the 
extent of 'such movements till the next census in 1881. 
Prom Column IV of the table on page 77, it will be seen 
that a great balance exists of cultivable land not yet 
brought under the plough This uncultivated land con- 
sists of two classes, — of large blocks or even extensive 
tracts in spaisely peopled piovinces such as Assam, the 
Pun3ab, and the central plateau , and of small patches 
of pasture, jungle, or reclaimable waste interspersed 
umong the closely cultivated districts The first class 
opens up a field for migration on a large scale Hitherto 
such migrations, although carefully watched by Govern- 
ment, cannot be said to have been fosteied by it A 
labour-transpoit department exists, but its object is to 
secure a high scale of comfort to the coohes en ? oute^ at 
the cost of the tea-planters, rather than to encouiage 
both capitahsts and laboureis in the woik of transfer- 
ring the population from the overcrowded to the under- 
peopled provinces The Government is now i econsidermg 
the question in the latter aspect The transport of labour 
has, so far, only paid for undertakings yielding a high 
return, such as tea-planting That industry now employs 
300,000 natives, and feeds about half a miUion , a large 
proportion of whom have been brought from densely 
inhabited tracts to the distant tea-districts. 

The problem before Government is how to render 
labour-transport a paymg enterprise for the staple 
oper&,tions of husbandry. It is conceivable that such 
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facflitieB might be given as vrould msVe it profitable 
for capitalists aad land oompanies to found agnoultnral 
Bettlementfl m Assam and the Central Provmcea If the 
landholders of Bengal ^ere thos to turn captams of 
industry they ■would vindicate their posibon and render 
it inexpugnable Thus among tho most thichly peopled 
parts of India are Bardwfin and Barbhangah each of 
them held by a MahirijA. Tho incomes of these two 
magnates are popularly reckoned to make a total of over 
half a miUion sterling "Well, if the MahArAjA of BardwAn 
and the MahArAjA of Darbhongah were to obtain snitablo 
fooihhes from the Gorernmont and to load forth a 
colony each from hia own crowded district, hy ton days* 
easy journey to Assam or tho Central Prcmnoes, ho 
■vonld not only add to the fortunes of his house, but 
would sot a noblo example wbioh other great propnetora 
ifl Bengal would uot bo slow to follow 

Such euterpnsos already yield a good profit on tbo 
bflly outskirts of Bengal ond in morshy districts. Half 
a mfllion of acres have been rocloimod by immigrant 
colonics m tho Sondarbans during tho present genera 
tion From personal oxauiination of those clcanngs, 
and of tho reclaimed tracts in Assam, I am ablo to say 
that tho task is a lighter one in tho latter province But 
it roqnircs a capitalist, and aboro all a natiro capitalut 
A/tilir or spintaal person accompanies each partj to 
pray against tho tigers and rceoivoi Is 3<L per 100 
logs removed m safety A simple ecclesiastical polity 
of this sort in found to give coiifidi aco and cohereneo to 
tho immigrants Tho Bengal Iiiudboldcr delights to trace 
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liis origin to some remote ancestor who cnnio from fclio 
north and cut down the jungle. The eponymous village 
hero IS still the man who dng the tank and ploughed up 
the adjacent fields AVell, the landed gentlemen of 
Bengal have now a chance of illustrating their families^ 
not by a Brahman-invented pedigree, but by themselves 
doing what they love to think that their ancestors did — 
by founding agricultural colonics, and by giving their 
names to new districts. 

The landholders of Bengal aie the class which has 
profited by the increase of population which now forms 
the gieat difficulty of Bengal. ]Many of them have a 
high sense of their duties, many of them aio at present 
apprehensive that their privileges will be cm tailed. 
"Whatever may be the legal basis for those piivileges, 
they have no foundation in the sympathies of their 
countrymen , and there is a tendency to question that 
basis among Englishmen both in India and at home. 
If the great landholders could co-operate with the 
Government in equalizing the pressure of the popula- 
tion on the soil, they would remove the principal cause 
which has led to their privileges being challenged. But 
Government should remember that, in such enterprises, 
the undertaker risks his capital, and the labourers must 
be content to nsk their health Hitherto the one object 
of our labour-tiansport laws has been to i educe the 
labomer’s risk at the cost of the capitalist Fifteen 

years ago, it was my duty to administer those laws in 

/ 

the prmcipal seat of river-embarkation for Assam The 
Acts were framed in favour of the coolie, and I ad- 
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ministered them, as I Tras botmd to do, m favour of tho 
coolio At a later period, I bad to mqmr© into tbe 
whole openitioii and spirit of these laws I caune to 
two conolnsiona — first that labour transport was pmc 
ticable in Bengal, not onlj for special indostnes liko 
ten, but on a great scale for ngnooltoral settlements 
second that if the system were to be ro«org^aniied on 
this new basis Govommcnt most legislate with an eye 
to the money risks of the capitalist, as well os to tho 
health naks of the labonrer 

The other olasa of nnoconpied land consists not of 
large blocks but of patches interspersed among closely 
coltivatcd districts A glance at tho table on pago 77 
will show bow vast an aggregate must exist of this 
class There is ’ write tbo Fammo Oomanssioners 'm 
most rillflges scope for n slow and gradoal extension of 
cnltivntion by tho breaking up of uncmltivatod land 
and outside tho nllsgo areas there is an immcnso ex 
tent which It moro or lefcs fit for cultivation * How 
rapidly tho process goes on may bo realised from tho 
fact thot the hladras peasautrv increased thoir cnltivntod 
fields from 12 to 20 raiUious of acres, in tho quarter 
of a century ending 1878 In truth tho process goes 
on too rapidly For tho cultivable waste comprises tho 
pasture lands on which tho villsgo herds graso, nnd 
tho patches of junglo on which tho pooplo doponQ for 
foci h«ow, as wo have seen, tho lack of pastnre ond 
tho subbtilntion of cow mannro for firowood, oro mam 
factors m tho cxhanstion of tho Indian loU 
\Mxne, therefore mneh may bo dono by migration 
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to unoccupied tracts^ and by tbe tillage of waste 

patches of land, tbe latter process drives us back 

upon tbe third means of augmenting tbe food-supply, 

mentioned at p 81, namely by increasing tbe produce 

of tbe existing area of cultivation And here we are 

met at tbe outset by a statement often repeated, and 

wbicb tbe Hindu Patriot lately put in very pitby 

words ^Tbe native cultivators have nothing to learn 

so far as non-scientific agriculture is concerned, and 

tbe adoption of scientific agriculture is wholly beyond 

tbeir means ’ I bad tbe good foi tune, in my youth, to 

work during two years in tbe laboratory of tbe greatest 

\ 

agricultural chemist of that day If tbe only alternative 
lay between a stuctly scientific and an altogether un- 
scientific husbandry, I should have to concur in tbe Hindu 
Patriot’s conclusion But the choice is not thus bmited 
I have compared tbe high fanning of tbe Lotbians with 
tbe primitive tillage of tbe Argyleshire glens, and I find 
that both these extremes are essentially local The 
husbandry of England and of Europe occupies a shifting 
position between the two One little improvement takes 
place in one district, another small change for tbe better 
in another Every one knows that strictly scientific 
farmmg trebles tbe proddce , that a field which produces 
730 lbs of wheat without manure can be made to yield 
2342 lbs by manuie But every one also knows that 
the native of India has neither tbe capital nor tbe 
knowledge required to attain this result If, therefore, 
tbe problem before him was to increase bis crops three- 
fold, I should despair of bis success. But, as I shall now 
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Bhcrw tlae problem is not to increase tbe food-supply of 
India by 800 per cent at a strobe, but by H per cent 
a year 

Wbeet land in the North Western Provinces, which 
now gives only 840 lbs an aore yielded 1140 lbs in the 
time of Akbar, and would be made to produce 1800 lbs 
in East Norfolk The average return of food grams 
in India shows about 700 lbs per aorej in England, 
wheat averages over 1700 lbs. Tho Secretary to the 
Government of India, in its late Department of Agncul 
turo deolaroi, * that with proper manuring and proper 
tillage erery acre broadly speaking, of land in the 
country can be made to yield 30 60 or 70 per cent more 
of every land of crop than it at present prodnoos and 
with a folly corresponding incroaso in the profits of 
cultivation Bat os I shall now show, a yearly morcoso 
of 11 per cent, would sufBco 

Tho food supply of India must bo augmented so os 
to allow of an annual incroaso of 21 mOhons of people 
This rate, os explained at p 80 will not only food tho 
new months but will amoliorato tho condition of tho 
ensting population. Inow 2) millions uro less than 11 
per cent of tho preaont population, and tho present 
food snpply is more than that popnlation consumes 
If, therefore we add 11 per cent yearly to tho food 
production, the supply will more thon keep poco with 
tho increased demand upon it so far ns the intomal 
wants of India are concerned. I shall specify foor out 
of many considerations which make mo boKoro that, 
without attempting any flights in scientific forming. 
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it IS possible to steadily increase the Indian food- 
supply to the extent of 14 per cent per annum. 

The first impediment to better husbandry is the 
fewness and weakness of the cattle ' Over a great 
portion of the Empiie/ writes the Secietary to the late 
Agricultural Department in India, ‘ the mass of the 
cattle are starved for six weeks eveiy year. The hot 
winds roar, every green thing has disappeared, no hot- 
weather forage is grown , the last year’s fodder has 
generally been consumed in keeping the well-bullocks 
on their legs during the irrigation of the spring crops ; 
and all the husbandman can do is 3ust to keep his poor 
biutes ahve on the chopped leaves of the few trees and 
shrubs he has access to, the roots of grass and heibs 
that he digs out of the edges of fields, and the like. In 
good years he just succeeds , in bad years the weakly 
ones die of starvation But then come the rams. 
Withm the week, as though by magic, the burning sands 
are carpeted with rank, luscious herbage, the cattle will 
eat and over-eat, and millions die of one form or other 
of cattle disease, springing out of this starvation followed 
by sudden repletion with rank, juicy, immature herbage ’ 
He estimates ‘ the average annual loss of cattle in India 
by preventable disease’ at 10 million beasts, worth 7^ 
millions sterling He complains that no real attempt 
has been made either to bring veterinary knowledge 
withm reach of the people, or to organize a system of 
village plantation which iwould feed their cattle through 
the summer 

^ The second impediment to improved husbandry is 
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the wont o£ mautire It there were more stoot, there 
would bo more mannre, and the abaence of firewood 
cotnpelfl the people to u§o even the scanty droppings of 
their ousting cattle for fneL Under snob circmnstancoe 
Bgncnltnro ceases to bo tho mannfaotnre of food, and 
becomes a mero spobation of the soil Forage crops, 
such as Income guinea grass and the great stemmed 
millets might fumuh an immense weight to tho ncro 
Government is now considering whether their cultivation 
could not bo promoted by reduoing tho irrigation rates 
on green fodder croprf. A system of village plantationa 
would not only supply firewood, but would yield leaves 
and an undergrowth of fodder snlBciont to tide tho 
cattle over thoir six weeks struggle for life each 
summer In some distrioU Ooreminent has land of 
Its own which it could thus plant m others it is only a 
sleeping partner m tho soil Tho system would havo 
to bo considoratoly organlrod on a logialatiro basis but 
ilr Ilumo tho highest authonty on such a subject, 
declares tho system perfectly practicable For tho 
details I refer the reader to bis raloablo pamphlet on 
Agnculturnl Reform m India. In Switiorlond I 
found that tho occupiers of allmend*, or communal 
lands hare at least m some cantons to keep up a certain 
number of trees It seems a fair question whothor 
plantations ought not m many parts of India to bo now 
made an incident of tho land tonoro; they would go 
far to solve tho two fundamonud diffionlties of Indian 
ogncolturo— tho lois of cattle, and tho wont of manure 
Meanwhile, tho natives set an increasing valao on 
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mannre. The great cities ni’c being converted from 
centres of disease into sonreos of food-supply. For a 
time, caste prejudices stood m the way of ntiliKing the 
night-soil ^ Five years ago/ rites the Secretary to 
the Poona Municipality, 'agriculturists vould not toncli 
the j)Oi((JrcUc when prepared, and could not bo induced 
to take it away at even a nominal charge. At prc=cut 
tbc out-turn of manure is not enough to keep pace 
witb the demand, and the pen'^ants buy it up from four 
to six mouths in advance ’ At Amiitsar, in the Punjab, 
30,000 donkey-loads vere sold in one yeai A great 
margin still exists for economy, both m tlie towns and 
villages, but tlio husbandman is becoming more alive 
to the utibzation of eveiy source of manure, and his 
piejudices are gradually giving way under the st6rn 
pressuie of facts 

The third impediment to improved agiicultuie in 
India is the want of water Mi Caird, the chief English 
authority who has inquired into the subject, believes 
that if only one-third of the cultivated area were ii li- 
gated, India would be secure against famine At any 
rate, an extension of irrigation would alone suffice to 
raise the food-supply by moie than per cent during 
many years Since India passed to, the Crown, great 
progiess has been made in this direction Money 
has been invested by millions of pounds, 200 milhons 
of acres were in 1880 under cultivation, and in the 
five British .provinces which require it most, 28 per cent, 
of the area, or say one-third, is artificially supplied with 
water Those Provmcfes are the Punjab, the North- 
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West, Oadh, Bind, and lladras, Ixootmg to wbat has 
of lata year* been done, and to ^hat yet reroam* to 
be done by ttoUb and petty TTorks with tho lud of looais 
from tho SUto I thmb we may reolccm, on a vast 
increase of food from imgahon 

I ehall mention only one more means of improving 
Indian tillage. The Indian Government is tho greatest 
landed proprietor m the world , it la I think, the only 
Government of a people of hnabandmen which ha* no 
Agnonltoral Department. From tho first, it concentrated 
its attention on its own *hare of tho crops, and Intorestod 
itself too bttle m their cultivation Ten years ago. Lord 
Mayo tho only ludian Viceroy who had over fanned 
for a lirelihood fonoded an Agnooltoral Department m 
India. But tho traditions of Indian adminiitration wore 
too strong for hon. Hi* Agnooltnral Dopartmont soon 
became a Bovenne Department, and boforo long was 
abohshod 1 do not think that any ofildal dm* ez 
tnacAtnu can bring down an oratur of steam ploughs and 
chemical manures npon India. Bat I watohod tho opera- 
tions of the late Agncultaral Department, and I havo 
ftudled tho practical work dono at its model farms I 
behovo it capable, by coutionons effort of slowly bat 
snroly offeotiog great Improrcmeota m Indian husbandly 
Food prodnclion depends on threo clcmenta — labour 
land and capital AVo have abundance of labour m 
India there is still enough land if tho population could 
bo equally dialnbnted over H j and tho Government has 
uuUmUed cheap capital at its command, il It bad only 
tho Lnowledgo and sapernstoD requisite for its rnfo 
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application to tlie soil. India has entered on the mel- 
table change ■which takes place in all countries from 
'extensive^ to ^ intensive^ husbandry, as the population 
increases It has been my duty to find out precisely 
■what amount of information exists with regard to the 
agncultuie of India, and to compare that information 
■with the facts which the Governments of Europe and. 
America supply on the same points I have come to 
the conclusion that no central Government stands more 
in need of ^agricultural knowledge than the Govern- 
ment of India, and that no Government has a smaller 
stock of such knowledge within its cential body I 
rejoice, therefore, that the Famine Commissioners urge 
the re-eatablishment of an Agricultural Department in 
India 

I have now set forth the problem of an increased 
food-supply for India, endeavoured to state its exact 
dimensions, and shown that, while it demands organized 
efiorts on a great scale, it is quite capable of solution. 
The problem, however, is not only one of supply, but of 
distribution By one set of efiorts the food must be in- 
creased, another set of efiorts must secure a fair share 
of that food to the actual tiller of the soil In Southern 
India, as I have mentioned, the cry of the peasantry is 
for protection against the money-lenders After a care- 
ful inquiry, the Government determined to respond to 
that cry It has practically said to the village bankeis 
'A state of things has grown up under British rule 
which enables you to push the cultivators, by means of 
our Courts, to extremities unknown under the native 
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dynastie*, and ropngnant to the cuatoma of India* 
Henceforth, in considering Uie seonnty on which yon 
lend money please to know that the peasEint cannot be 
imprisoned or sold ont of his farm to satisfy your claims 
end we shall free him from the life-long burden of those 
claims by a mild banknrploy law * Snob is the gist of 
tho Sonthem India Agnooltunsts Hebef Act of 1879 
It provides, in the first place for smoU rural debtors 
of £5 and under If tho Court is satisfied that such a 
debtor is really unable to pay tbo whole pum, it may 
direct the payment of such portion as it considers that 
he can pay and grant him a discharge for the balanoo. 
To debtors for larger amounts it gives the protection 
of an Insolvency Act No agnoultunst shall henceforth 
be arrested or imprisoned m execution of a deoroo for 
money In addition to the old provisions aguiust tho 
sale of tbo necessary implements of bis trade no ogn 
cultunst 8 immoveable property shall bo attached or 
sold in execution of any dcoreo, unless it has boon 
specifically mortgaged for tho debt to which auch 
decree relates But even when it has boon speaflcally 
mortgaged, tho Court may order tho debtor s holding 
to be cuUivtttod for a ponod not exceeding seven years 
on behalf of the creditor, after allowing a snfllaont por 
tion of it for tho support of tbo debtor and his family 
At the end of tho seven years tho debtor is discharged 
If tho debtor himself opplies for relief under tho In 
solvency olfluscs, tho procedure is ns follows • — His 
raoTcahlo property, less tho implomcnls of his trade, 
are liable to salo for his debts. His immoveable pro* 
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perfcy-j or fartOj is divided into two parts, one of whicli 
IS set aside as ‘ required for tlie support of the insolvent 
and members of Ins family dependent on him,^ while 
tbe remainder is to be managed on behalf of his creditors. 
But ^nothing in this section sball authoiiKO tbe Court 
to take into possession any houses or other buildings 
belonging to, and occupied by, an agriciiltuust ’ Village 
arbitrators or ^ conciliators’ are appointed by the same 
Act, and every creditor must fiist tiy to settle his claims 
before them If the effort at aibitration fails, the ' con- 
ciliator’ shall give the applicant a certificate to that 
effect No suit to which an agiicultuiist (lesiding within 
any local area to which a ‘ conciliator’ has been ap- 
pointed) is a party, shall be entei tamed by any Civil 
Court, unless the plaintiff produces a certificate from 
the ‘ conciliator’ that arbitration has been attempted 
and failed 

Much may be said on geneial principles against this 
Act, and much also may be said for it under the special 
conditions in which the South Indian peasant now finds 
himself placed On the one hand, it gives a pi otection 
to the Ignorant cultivatoi such as he practically en3oyed 
under Native rule, when the money-lender could not 
sell his holding, because there was more land than there 
weie husbandmen to till it But on the other hand, 
it increases the risks in the application of capital to 
land It secures the idle or extravagant cultivator 
from the consequence of his own acts, and thus tends to 
arrest that process of iiddhng out the thriftless members 
of the population, which, however cruel m its action. 
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results in bnngnig the soil into the hands able to make 
the most of it 

While in Sontbern India the demand la thus for 
restraints upon the money lender in Bengal the cry 
of the peasantry is for protection against the landlord 
Accordingly, m 1859 the Government pmctically said 
to the landholders We created you as a proprietary 
body m 1793 by our oivn not. In domg so, we made 
over to yon valnable ngbta which up to that time were 
vested in the State, but we carefolly reserved tho rights 
of the cultivators We shall now ascertain and define 
the right* of tho onllrvatora and we shall settle your 
relations with them on the basi* of those nghts ’ Tho 
result was embodied id the famoos Land Law of 1859 
which diTidod tho caltivaton of Bengal into four 
classes First those who bad hold thoir holding* at 
tho same rates since 1793 and whose rents could not 
bo roiBod at oil Second thoso who bod held their 
land at tho same rout for twenty years, and were them- 
foro presamod by law to have held sinco 1793, nnles* 
tho contrary was proved Third those who had hold for 
twelve years Sneh tenants had a right of occnpancy 
and their rents could bo raised only for certain spociGod 
reasons by a suit at law Fonrtb thoso who had held 
for Io»* thon twelve year*, and wore loft to make what 
bargom they conld with tho landlords 

FDrthrroxpcncnco, since 18o9 has tanght tht Govern 
went that even the*o provtsion* aro inadequate to avert 
tho wholesale* enhancement of rents in Bengal It 
accordingly issued a Cimmiision in 1870 to inquire into 
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the questions involved , and the report of the Commission 
has ]ust reached England. Whatever may he the fate 
of the draft law which 'these fohos propose, they will 
remain a monument of noble intention, able discussion 
of principles, and honest statement of the facts. The 
Commissioners of 1879, like the legislators of 1859, have 
arrived at the conclusion that a substantial peasant-nght 
m the soil exists in Bengal They would confirm all 
the rights given to the peasant by the Land Code of 
1859, and they propose to augment them The first 
class of cultivators, who have held their land at the 
same rates since 1793, can never have their rent raised. 
The second class, or those who have thus held for 
twenty years, are still presumed to have held since 
1793 The third class of cultivators, who have held 
for twelve years, have their privileges increased ' Their 
occupancy rights are to be consobdated into.,a valuable 
peasant-tenure, transferable by sale, gift, or inheritance , 
and it is proposed that all increase in the value of the 
land or the crop, not arising from the agency of either 
the landlord or tenant, shall henceforth be divided equally 
between them This provision is a very important one 
in a country like Bengal, where new railways, new roads, 
and the mcrease of the people and of trade, constantly 
tend to raise the pi ice of the agricultural staples What 
pohtical economists call the ^ unearned incre^ment,’ is no 
longer to accrue to the proprietor, but is to be divided 
between him and the cultivator , so that landlord and 
tenant are henceforth to be 3oint sharers in the increasmg 
value of the land. 


G 
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Bat the great changes propoaed by the Bent Com 
nussioners of 1879 refer to the fourth or lowest class of 
husbandmen, who hare held for less than twelre years, 
and whom the Land Code of 1859 admitted to no rights 
whatever The Oonunissionera declare that the compe- 
tition for land if unchecked by law or custom, will redaee 
'the whole agricultural popnlation to a condibon of 
misery and degredabon ' and they have resolved, so far 
aa in them hes, to arrest thia alow nun of Bengal, They 
enunciate the principle that th© land of a country belongs 
to the people of a country and whfle vested nghts should 
be treated with all possible tenderness no mode of ap- 
propnation and oalbvafaon shonld be permanently allowed 
by th© ruler which involves th© wretobedness of the great 
niajonty of th© coninunuty if the alteration or amend 
ment of tho law relating to land can by itself, or in 
conjunction with other measnros, obviate or remedy tho 
misfortnne * 

Strong doctrine this and very stringently do the 
Commissioners apply it In their draft code they 
propose a system of compensation for disturbance 
whoso thorongh going oharooter contrasts strongly with 
tho mild Insh Bill which tho IIoaBO of Lords rejected 
last scuton. Tho Bengal Bent Commissioners wonld 
accord a qnasi-occupancy nght to all tenants who 
havo hold for threo years If tho landlord demands 
an increased rent from such a tenant and tho tenant 
prefers to Icavo rather than snbmit to tho enhancement, 
then tho landlord must pny him first, a snhstnnllal 
compensation for distnrbance, and second, a substanttnl 
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compensation for improvements^ The compensation 
for disturbance is calculated at a sum equal to one 
year’s increased rent, as demanded by the landlord. 
The compensation for improvements includes payment 
for buildings erected by the tenant, for tanks, wells, 
irrigation works, drainage '^^orks, embankments, or for 
the renewal or improvement of any of the foregoing; 
also for any land which the tenant may have reclaimed 
or enclosed, and for all frmt trees which he may have 
planted The operation of these clauses will be, that 
before the landlord can raise the rent, he must be 
prepared to pay to the out-gomg tenant a sum which 
will swallow up the mcreased rental for several years. 

The practical lesult is to give tenant-right to all 
cultivators who have held them land for three years 
or upwards — that is, to the mass of the people in 
Bengal. Whether these strmgent provisions become 
law remams to be seen For we must remember that 
the landlords have rights as well as the tenants. But ' 
before the Commissioners’ suggestions can become law, 
they must obtain the assent, successively, of the Pro- 
vincial Government of Bengal, of the Gktvernor-General 
in Council, of the Indian Legislature, and finally of the 
Secretary of State who represents the majority m the 
British Parbament At each of these stages, the vested 
rights of the landholders will be carefuUy considered, 
and the arguments on which the proposed changes are 
based wiU be threshed out 

While the efforts of the Indian executive are directed 
to the mcrease of the food-supply, the Legislature is thus 
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ondMiTonniiff to seenre a foir aliare of tluxt anpply to tho 
tiller of the aoil. 

The analogy of the aitnabon in Bengal to the agronau 
agitation in Ireland i* m soine reipectfl a etrikmg one 
In both conntne*, a atate of things has grown up nnder 
British rule irhioh soems onbeamble to a section of tho 
people In Bengal the peasantry have fonght by every 
•weapon of delay afforded by tbo courts m England 
tho Irish reprotentatiTes are Bghtmg by every form of 
obstmotion possible m Parliament, In both conntnos 
wo may disapprove of tho weapons employed, but in 
both wo ihuat admit that these weapons are better than 
tho rador ones of physical force In neither can the 
Govomniont parley with ontroge or crime In both 
eoxmtnc* I believo that tho peasantry will more or less 
completely win tho day for m both tho ststo of things 
of which they complam is repugnant to the awalconod 
conacionco of tho Bntuh nation But tho analogy, 
ulthougb striking lonst not bo pushed too far For on 
tho ono bond, tho Irish peasantry has omigration open 
to it — a resource practically not availablo to tho Bengal 
bnsbandman On tho other hand tho ■proprotary right 
in Bengal was a gift of cur own os lato ns 1793— a gift 
hedged in by rcsorvatjous m favour of tho peasantry, 
and couferred for tho distinctly expressed purpose of 
securing tho •welfare of the people Tho proprietary 
right m Ireland is tho growth of contones of spoliation 
and conquest It may perhaps bo found possible to 
accord a sccuro position to tho peasantry of Bengal 
without injustice to tho landlords. Tho Irish difflcalty. 
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althoagli on a smaller scale, is complicated by old 
wrongs. 

One comfort we may derive from onr experience in 
Bengal It is, that the land laws, if nghtly dealt with, 
form an ordinary and a necessary snbject for legislative 
improvement in conntries like India and Ireland, where 
the mass ot the people hve by the tillage of the soil. 
The reform of the existmg tenures is, therefore, a matter 
for legislation, not for revolution. The problem, alike 
in India and in Ireland, is how to do the best for the 
peasant at the least cost to the State, and with the least 
infringement of vested proprietary rights. 
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Taxation England, 40# per head 


TV THE IIAINTKNAIIOE OP A QOVI^’MENT ON 
EUEOPEAN 6TANDABD8 OP EFFIOIENOY FBOU 
AN AHIA-TIO SCALE OP BEVENUE 


1 Hxvi endcavooxed to explain tte real meamng of tho 
poTorty of tho Indian people I etall noir aak attenhon 
to Botno of tho difflcnltios wluoli llmt porerty gives nso 
to la tho goTcmaent of tlio country Mon tonst first 
havo enough to live upon boforo they can pay taxes 
The rcvonuo*yieldiDg powers of n notion are regulated, 
not by its numbers, but by the margiu between its 
national earnings and its requxromonts for subsistence 
It IS because this margin is so great in England that the 
English are the most taxable people m the world It is 
becauio tbis margin is so small m India that any incrcaso 
in the rorenno involves sonous dilBcultlos Tho 34 
millions of our countrymen m Great Bntnm and Ireland 
pay thotr C3 milhaiii ttorling of Imperial taxation^ 
witb far greater ease than the IDO milhcms of British 

Cttttom* to mflllcB* i rrretra# mnnoo* • total toiatlcn C5 
ntDlV***- ThofW mc una oftbpUiiItgd Pupl o ta la lM0t<£51JC*>0K 
c,floc»ltn»llrO|toUJ fllO^ltCO 
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sub 3 ects in India pay an actual taxation of 35 millions. 
It may seem a contradiction in terms to say that the 
Euglislij ivho pay at the rato of forty shillings per head 
to the Imperial exchequer, besides many local burdens, 
are more lightly taxed than the Indians, who pay only 
at the rate of 3s Sd per head to the Impel lal exchequer, 
with scaicely auy local burdens But the sum of forty 
shillings per head bears a much smaller propoi tion to 
the maigm between the national earnings and the 
national lequirements for subsistence in England, than 
the sum of 3s 8d bears to that margin in India. In 
estimating the revenue-yielding powers of India, we 
mnst get rid of the delusive influence which hundieds of 
millions of tax-payers exercise upon the imagination. 
We must think less of the numbers and more of the 
poverty of the Indian people 

But while anxious that the gravity of our financial 
situation in India should be lealized, I do not think that 
any good can come of exaggerating it. At this moment 
we are taking less taxation from the Indian people than 
was taken by their own Asiatic rulers The following 
table (p 104) shows the revenues of the Mughal Empire 
from the reign of Akbar in 1593 to its practical downfall in 
1761 The figures are derived from 'many independent 
sources, — from returns drawn up by skilful English 
ofllcers of the East India Company , from the materials 
afforded by the Native Revenue Survey, and the Mughal 
exchequer accounts , from the reports of European 
travellers , and from the financial statement of the 
Empire as presented to the Afghan conqueror, Ahmad 
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Vast Revenues of the Mughal Empire. 

Sbdli Abddli, on his entry into Delhi . One of the most 
learned numismatists, of oni day, Mr. Edwaid Thomas, 
has devoted a ti eatise to sifting these materials, and I 
reproduce his results Indeed, the difficulty of a com- 
parison has arisen, not from the absence of information 
in respect to the Mughal revenues, but from vrant of 
exact statements regarding our own. As I pointed out 
at Birmingham in 1879, the Parhamentary Indian 
Accounts are rendered m such a form as to permit of 
the widest assertions regarding Indian taxation, varying 
froin an annual total of 34 to over 60 millions sterling. 
Efforts have smce then been made to remedy this, and 
a statement lately presented to Parliament exhibits the 
actual revenue and expenditure of British India during 
a senes of years. 

Erom this authoritative statement I find that the 
taxation of British India, during the ten years ending 
1879, has averaged 35^ millions per annum That is 
the gross sum, as shown m the table on next page , the 
net would be less say for purposes of easy recollection, 
35 millions sterling, or 3s 8d. per head Erom the table 
on last page we see that in 1593, when the Mughal 
Empire was of much less extent and much less populous 
than our own, the burdens of the people amounted, 
under Akbar, to 42 milhons sterhng Captain Hawkins, 
from careful inquiries at Agra, returned the revenue of 
Akbar’s successor in 1609 at 50 milhons At the end 
of that century, we have two separate returns for 1695 
and 1697, giving the revenues of Aurangzeb respectively 
at 80 and 77^ milhons. 
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If we examiue tlio items in tLe ]\Iuglial accouutSj we 
- find tlie explanation of tlieir enormous totals The land 
tax tlien^ as now, formed about one-half of the whole 
revenue. The net land levenue demand of the Mughal 
Empne averaged 25 millions steiling from 1593 to 1761 , 
or 32 millions during the last century of that Empire, 
from 1655 to 1761. The annual net land revenue raised 
from the much larger area of Biitish India dunng the 
ten years ending 1879, has been IS millions sterling 
{gross, 21 millions) But besides the land levenue theie 
were under our predecessors not less than forty imposts 
of a personal character They included taxes upon 
religious assemblies, upon trees, upon man’iage, upon 
the peasant’s hearth, and upon his cattle. How severe 
some of them were, may be 3 udged from the Poll Tax 
For the purposes of this tax, the non-Muhammadan 
population was divided into three classes, paying respec- 
tively £4, £2, and £1 annually to the Exchequer for 
each adult male The lowest of these lates, if now 
levied from each non-Musalmdn male adult, would alone 
yield an amount exceeding our whole Indian taxation. 
Yet, under the Mughal Empire, the Poll Tax was only 
one of forty buidens 

We may briefly sum up the results as follows. Under 
the Mughal Empire from 1593 to 1761, the Imperial 
demand averaged about 60 miUions sterlmg a year 
During the past ten years endmg 1879, the Imperial 
taxation of British India, with its far larger population, 
averaged 35 millions Under the Mughal Empire, the 
land tax between 1655 and 1761 averaged 32 millions. 
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Engluih Taxation of India 

Under the Bntist Empire, tbe net land tax liaa, donng 
the past ten yean, averaged 18 nuUions 

Not only is the taiabcm of British India much less 
fKfln that raised by the Mnghal emperors, but it com- 
pares favourably ^th the texation of other Asiatic 
countries in our cnm days. The only other Empire in 
A IB. irhich pretends to a civiUsed government is Japan 

I have no speoial acqnamtanoe ^th the Japanese 
revenues but I find from Genuan wntcra that over 

II mfllions sterling oro there raised from a population 
of 34 milbon people, or dednoting certain items, a toxn 
tion of about Os a head. In India, nhero we try to 
govern on a higher standard of efDoiency, tho rato of 
actual taxation is 8s 8d a head. 

If instead of dealing with the imperial rovonnos os 
ft whole wo concentrate oar sarvoy on any on© Province* 
we find these facts brought oot in a still strongor bght* 
To tako a smglo instance Alter a pationt Bcrntiny 
of tho records, 1 found that, allowing for tho change 
in tho valno of money, tho ancient revenue of Onssa 
represented eight time* tho quantity of tho staple food 
which onr own revenue now ropTosenta * The nalivo 
rovonuo of Onssa supported o msguillcont court with 
a crowded seraglio, swarms of pnests, a brgo army, 
and a costly public worship Under onr rule, Onssa 
docs little moro than defray the local cost of protecting 
person and property, and of its imgation works. In 
Onsm, tho s share of tho crops amonnted, with duct, 

* Tht erUnce cm wMcb t^cM ttateamu sro bB>«d. «u pQbUttied (a 
BiyOrMKi,nJ 1, nu SiOJlDi Bmllk Eld«r bCo.!!}?} 
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to 60 per cent., and the mildest Native Governments 
demanded 33 per cent. The Famine Commissioners 
estimate the land tax in the British Provinces ‘ at from 
3 per cent to 7 per cent of the gross ont-tnm ’ Ample 
deductions are allowed for the cost of cultivation, the 
risks of the season, the maintenance of the husbandman 
and his family Of the balance which remains. Govern- 
ment nominally takes one-half, but how small a pro- 
portion this bears to the crop may be seen from the 
returns collected by the Famine Commissioners Their 
figures deal with 176 out of the 191 millions of onr 
Indian fellow-subjects These 176 millions cultivate 
188 milhons of acres, grow 331 millions sterling worth 
of produce, and now pay 18f millions of land revenue. 
While, therefore, they raise over £1 15s. Od worth of 
produce per acre, they pay to Government under 2a of 
land tax per acre. Instead of thus paying 5^ per cent 
as they do to us, they would under the Mughal rule 
have been called upon to pay from 33 to 50 per cent, 
of the crop The two systems, mdeed, proceed upon 
entirely dbSerent prmciples. The Native Governments, 
write the Famine Commissioners, often taxed the land 
' to the extent of taking from the occupier the whole 
of the surplus’ ' after defraying* the expenses of culti- 
vation ’ The British Government objects to thus 
^ sweeping off. the whole margin of profit ’ 

What becomes of the surplus which our Government 
dechnes to take ? It goes to feed an enormously 
increased population. The tax-gatherer now leaves so 
large a margin to the husbandman, that the piovmce 
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of Bengal, for emmple feeds three Umos eb many 
mouths as it did m 1780 and has a vast Burplus of 
produce over and above ita own want*, for oxportabon 
In the majority of Native Governments,* writes the 
greatest living authority on the question,* * the revenue 
ofBcer takes all he con get and would take treble tbe 
revenue we should assess if he wore strong enough to 
exact it. In lU mauaged States, the oultavators ore 
relontlesaly squeezed the difference between the Native 
systsm and ours being, mainly that the cultivator in a 
Native State is seldom or never sold up, and that he is 
uioally treated maoh as a good buUook is treated % s , 
he is left with enough to feed and clothe him and hiB 
faznny, so that they may continue to work.’ John 
Stuart iliB studied the condition of the Indian people 
more deeply tban any other pohticul economist and 
ho took on indulgont view of Native institutions Bui 
verdict upon the Mughal Govommont is that, * except 
during the occostonsl ocoidont of a humane and vigorous 
local administrator, tho exactions had no practical 
limit bat tho inability of the poasont to pay more * 

Throughout British India, tho landed classes poy 
revenue at the rato of js. Cd per head, including tho 
land tax for thoir farms, or Is Od without it Tho 
trsding^classes pay 3s, 3d. por head tho artisans, 23 — 
equal to four days’ wages In tho year and tho agncul 

•3Ir Alfred 0. tl-i {ormtrt/ 0<PTmcr.4!lnenl • Agnt la lUJ 
obJ Dffw Forelga Secretary to Iha aoremaralef lodla; qiotrf 
I* tb» D«>p«teb of Q9Tvr«or>09a*nl la Coomefl to tho SeertUry of 

GUI# 6a»JaMl5M C«i41Uo*olta4ii, Kw Doei yp. *5-37 
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tiiral labourers, Is. Scl. The ^^llolc in\'iitiou, including 
the Government lent for tlie land, nveiugcd, ns ^\o liavo 
seen, 3e 8d per head, during the ten years ending 1870. 
But the Fainmo Comniibsioncis declaio lliat 'any native 
of India v.ho docs not trade or ovn laud, and who 
chooses to drink no spiiitnons liqnoi, and to uso no 
English cloth or iron, need pay in tnvation only about 
«;ovonpcuco a ycai on acconnt of the salt ho consumes. 
On a fainilj” of three poisons, the clmigo amounts to 
Is 9d , 01 about fourdajs’ uagos of a laboiinug man 
and his wife ^ 

The weak point of oui financial position m India is 
not that we take moie from the people than their Native 
lulers did, but that what uo take barely sufiices for the 
cost of our administiation. Each petty piovincial prince 
under the Mughal Empire spent as much on bis per- 
sonal pomp and luxuiy, as now sufiices foi all the 
expense of the Biitish Viceroy of India and his Council. 
But our Government, although loss magnificent, rests 
upon a moie costly basis For the treasures, which 
under the Mughal dynasties were concentiatcd upon the 
palaces and harems of the ruleis, are by us scattered 
broadcast in securing protection to the ruled No 
previous Government of India ever kept up an army on 
such a scale of efficiency as to render invasion and 
piratical devastation impossible from without, and to 
absolutely put down internecine wars and the predatory 
nations within. Those invasions and depredations rmned 
thousands of homesteads every year. But the idea of 
such an army, paid hke ours from the Impenal ex- 
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ctequer, 'wonld bave b&en dismiased as an impossiblo 
dream by the most powerful of the Maj,hal omperora 
W^ell Tre koep up ■nob an hrmyj and it doe* ita work at 
an average cost of 1 * 8d. a head of the Indian popula 
bon ThiB may *eom a moderate snm It is not one- 
twenheth part of the 40* per head paid by the popnia 
bon of the Umtod Kingdom bat it ropresonts nearly 
one-haU of the whole notool taxafaon which wb take 
from the Indian people No Native dynasty ever at 
tempted to develop the reaonreea of India by a network 
of commnnicahona Some of the omperor* conftmetod 
groat military highways, but tho idea of systomabciilly 
opening out every diitnct of India by commercial tmdo* 
rontei road*, railways and navigablo canals, is a 
purely Bntiah idea. Tho ontlay will reunbnrso tho 
Indian tax payor a hundredfold but tncanwhilo tho 
railways alone have saddled him with a debt of 120 
million* Bterling while many pnblio work* aro profitable 
mthcr by thoir indirect conaeqaonco* on tmdo or agri 
culture than by any direct yield to tbo rovonuos. 

No Mngbal oraporor ever mapped out India Jfor 
judicial purposes, nsngnmg to each small district a 
court of justice mtuutainod from tbo Imperial ox 
chequer Tho district records show that when wo 
obtained tbo country the people had simply to sottlo 
Ihoir disputes among tbomsolves which the landholders 
did very profitably by bunds of /nfAidls dr clnb-mon, 
and tho peasantry with tho old of trial by ordeal tho 
dinning rod and boiling oil 'Whero a law officer 
oxjsled in tho mini distncts, ho was not a salonod 
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judge drawing Ins montlily pay from tbe Tieasury, 
afld watclied by superior couifcSj but a mere seller 
of decisions dependent for bis livelihood, on the pay- 
ments -of the litigants. The police of the Mughal 
Empire were an undisciplined, half-starved soldiery, 
who lived upon the people. The officer in charge of 
the local troops was also the chief magistrate of his 
district , and the criminal courts of the East India 
Company long retained their old Mughal appellation 
of the Eau 3 d£ri, or ‘ army department ’ The idea of 
prison as a place of reformatory discipline never entered 
the minds of these soldier-magistrates. Our early 
officers found the Muhammadan ^ails crowded with 
wi etched men whose sole sentence was ‘ to remain 
duiing pleasuie,’ — a legal formula which, translated 
into honest English, meant until the harpies of the 
court had squeezed the prisoner’s friends of their 
uttermost farthing The prisons themselves were 
ruinous hovels, whose inmates had to be kept in 
stocks and fetters, or were held down flat under bam- 
boos, not on account of their crimes, but, to use the 
words ef an official report of 1792, ‘ because from the 

i 

insecurity of the 3 ails, the 3 ailor had no other means 
of preventing their escape ’ No Mughal emperor ever 
conceived the idea of giving public instruction as a 
State duty to all his sub3ect3 He might rape a 
maible mosque in honour of Grod and himself, lavish 
millions on a favomute lady’s tomb, or giant lands to 
learned men of his own religion , but the task of 
educatmg the whole Indian people, rich and poor, 

H 
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o! whatever race, or caste^ or croed^ was never ot- 
tempted. 

In these, os in other departments, the English have 
had to baild up, from the very foundatwni, the fahno 
of a civilitod goromment. Tho material frameworlc for 
suoh a government, its court-houses, pnbho buddings, 
burraoks, jailt hospitals, and schools, have cost not 
less than a hundred mdliona sterhug Bat the rerolu 
tion in the inward spirit of the administration has 
involved a for greater and more permanent expondituro 
than this roeonstroctioa of its outward and material 
fabric We hare had to r©Hjrgnniro n goremment, 
ccmcerrod in the interests of the pomp and luznry of 
tho few, into a government oonceirod m the lutorosts 
of the well beiug and seconty of tho many The vast 
outlaj thus inroWed may bo realised from three items 
^justice, polico and edacahon As regards tho dii« 
pensiag of justice, rural tribunals, maintained by tho 
State, scarcely existed when wo obtniued the coautry 
in the last century Ono of tho earhest acts of tho 
East India Company woa to oreato such tribunals 
Well I buTO taken six dutnots at hazard from my 
Statistical Acconut of Boogol, and I dud that tho 
Company allowed about the end of tho last contury 
10 courts of juitico for thoso six dUtneis, The Queen’s 
Government of India in 1870 maintained ICI courts of 
justice in thoso six diitncts. The demand for aecmiblo 
justico constautly hocomes more exacting Thus in 
eight distncls for which in 1850 tho Company allowed 
170 courts of jnitico, 288 courts had to be provided in 
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1870, and furtlier additions liavo sinco been made. 
Justice bas been brought very near to tho door of 
the peasant. But it has cost tho G-ovornment many 
millions sterling to do so , and tho gi’oss outlay has 
risen from under 1£ millions in 1857, during tho last 
year of the Company, to over 3^^ millions during tho 
present year 1880, or twofold. 

The police of India has, m like manner, been com- 
pletely re-organized sinco the Government passed under 
the Grown. Tho general force was reconsti acted on a 
new basis by Act V of 1861. The Muhammadans 
bequeathed to ns in the previous century a police which 
I have desciibed fiom the manusciipt records as ^an 
enormous ragged airay who ate up the industry of the 
province.’^ The Company had impioved this police so 
far as to spend a million steihug upon it in its last year, 
1857. The re-orgamzed police of India now costs, in 
1880, a gross sum exceeding 2\ millions steiling, oi* 
more than twofold As regards education, no system 
of pubhc instruction existed either under the Mughal 
emperors or under the East India Company. Sir 
Charles Wood’s justly famous despatch, which laid 
the foundation of the enhghtenment of India, was only 
penned in 1854 The Company had not time to give 
effect to that despatch before its rale disappeared , and 
the vast system of pubhc instruction which is now 
educating two millions of our eastern fellow-subjects, 
is the work of thO Queen’s Government in India. It is 
a noble work, but it has cost money. In going over 
• jdnnals of Rural Bengal, 5th ed. p. 335. 
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tlio items of Indian expenditure, the single one wluoh I 
find steadily increases from j'cnr to year is the oipendi 
tnro on education It now eccceeds a gross sum of a 
milbon sterling per annum from the Imperial roTennes 
with perhaps •double that sum from fees and local 
sources, I cite only three oxnmploa of the increased 
cost of 0 Government oondneted according to European 
standards of efficiency but from those three items you 
may not unfairly judge of the increased cost of every 
other department 

Talco Justice Police snd Education, and you will find 
that the East India Company m 1857 gavo less than S 
millions worth of theso commodities to its subjects lu 
tho last year of its rule, whflo tho Qoeon^s Qoyernmont 
now spends o gross sum of nearly 7 millions sterling 
upon thorn No ono will grndgo a rupee of Iho extra 
4 mniiouB stoiiiug thus spent in educating tho pooplo of 
India lU protecting thoir persona and property, and m 
heanug thoir complaints. Nor I think, can any of us 
grudge another large item of oxpcndituro almost un 
known m tho time of the Company, hot which is now 
estimated at an nnnnal ohargo of 1) mitliouB sterling 
namely the relief of tho peasantry during famine Tho 
truth If that wo havo snddcnly applied our own EngUsh 
ideas of what a good government should do, to on 
Asiatic country where the people pay not ouo-tenth 
per head of tho English rate of taxation It Is easy 
to govern officlontly at a cost of forty shailngs per 
head as in England; but tho problem in India u how 
to attain tho nmo standard o! efficiency at a coat of 
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8s 8d. a head. That is the sum in proportion which 
one finance mimster after another is called to work 
out Every year the Indian finance minister has to 
provide for moie schools, more pohce, moie courts, 
more hospitals, mme roads, more railways, more canals. 
In short, every year he has to spend more money in 
bringing up the Indian administration to the English 
standard of efficiency The money is well spent, but it 
has to be^found, and there are only two ways by which 
a finance nunister can find it. 

' He must either cut down existing expenditure, or he 
must mcrease the taxation. As a matter of fact, the 
finance ministers of India have done both. During the 
twenty-two years since India passed to the Crown, 
they have abohshed one highlj^tpaid place after another. 
Under the Company, the civil and military services 
of India were regarded as roads to an assured fortune. 
Those services now yield very little more than suffices 
for a man to discharge the duties of the position m which 
he may be placed While the higher salaries have been 
cnrtailed or lopped off, the purchasing power of money 
has decreased, and the Indian civihan or soldier uow 
looks forward to scarcely anything besides his hard- 
earned pension after a service of 25 to 35 years. Of 
that pension, the civilian is compelled by G-overmnent 
to contribute fully one-half by monthly subsciiptions 
throughout his service. If he dies, his subscriptions 
lapse, and it is estimated that the nominal pension 
of £1000 a year paid to covenanted civil servants, 
represents a net outlay to Government of undei £400 
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per annuiEL Thrs cutting down of high salanea la per- 
fectly justified by the modern oonclitions of Indian 
service India n much nearer to England than it wna 
under the Company A.n Indian career no longer 
meanu a lifelong banishment, and Indian officers can 
not now expect to be paid for the mfsenes of on onlo 
which they no longor endnro 

I myself beliera that if we ere to give n really efficient 
administration to India, many eemce* must be paid for 
nt lower rates even than at present. For those rates ore 
regulated in the higher bmnohes of the administration 
by the cost of officers brooght from England Yon 
cannot work with imported labour as cheaply as yon 
can with catire labour, and I regard the more oxtonded 
employment of the natives not only as an not o! jnsticei 
hat as a financial necessity Fifty years ogo, tho natives 
of Indm wore not capable of oondnoting an administm 
tion according to our English ideas of honesty Bering 
centnnes of Mnghol rule almost every rural officer was 
paid by feos and every offlciol act had to bo pnrehased 
It is difficult to discnminnto between fees and bribes, 
and snob o system was in itself suffioiont to corrupt tho 
whole admiDiitration It has taVou two generations to 
cmdicnto this old taint from the hativo official mind 
But a gonemtion hns now sprung up from whoso minds 
it has been oradicnted, nnd who arc thoroforo fitted to 
toko a much larger iharo in tho administration than tho 
Ilmdas of fifty years ago I bolievo that it will bo 
impossible to deny thorn a larger share in tho adminls 
tmtion Thcro aro doparlmcnti, conspicuously thoso of 
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Lavr and Jn'5tico, and Finance, in which the natives will 
more and more supplant the highly-paid imported 
officials from England. There are other depaifcmcnts, 
such ns the Itledicnl, the Cnstoms, the Telegraph, and 
the Post Office, in which the working establishments now 
consist of natives of India, and for which the superintend- 
ing staff will in a constantly-increasing degree bo also 
recruited from them The appointment of a few natives 
annually to the Covenanted Civil Semco will not solve 
the problem By all means give the natives every 
facility for entering that senneo. But the salaries of 
the Covenanted Service are regulated, not by the rates 
for local labour, but by the cost of imported officials. 
If we are to govern the Indian people efficiently and 
cheaply, we must govern them by means of themselves, 
and pay for the administration at the market rates for 
native labour. 

We must, however, not only realize this great change 
which has taken place in the native standard of official 
morality, we must also realize the great change which 
has taken place in the physical aspects of admmistratxon. 
Fifty years ago, distance played a much more important 
part in the government of the country than it can now 
be allowed to play Each distiict was as far separated 
from its neighbours as the three Presidencies are now from 
one another , and the three Presidencies were practically 
different countries, requinng completely distmct establish- 
ments for their administration Railways and steam- 
boats have now drawn every part of India closer together, 
and rendered it possible to control the whole with a 
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BmaHer superintending staff For example the troops 
in each of the throe Presidencies had to be orgamaed as 
separate armies. This means that there are not only 
three Commanders in Chief m India, but three head 
qaarteiV estabbshments three Adjntonts Genera), throe 
Quarter Masters General throe Surgeons General, -etc , 
each THth hia own separate estnbhahment of supemiioD, 
and his orm separate budget of expendituro This largo 
outlay was nnavoidable when Madras and Bombay were 
70 days march distant from Bengal. But Bombay is 
now only a GO hours railway journey from Oalontta, and 
etoomors leave the Hdgli almost daily for Madras The 
telegraph oonneots every port of India, and flashes nows 
in half on hour which fonnerlj would havo taken wooks 
in transmission The necessity for separate hcaidqasrten* 
Oftabbshmeots for each of the throe PresideDaes is there* 
fore becoming a thing of the past, and economies are 
now proposed by the Indian Army Commission in this 
respect. 

Bat while redactions can thus bo effected both m tho 
civil adminiitration by the larger employment of natives, 
and m tho military oxponditure by ro-orgamsing the 
three armies in accordanco with the nltorod physical 
facts of tho country such redactions will not nlono 
sufDco to moot tho constantly incroasing demands for 
expondilnro I horo shown bow tho cost of Poller 
Justice, sud Edacation haro more than doubled sinco 
tho la t year of tho Company in 1857 Tho civil ad 
ttimitratlon os a whole discloses an equal incren o 
and, in spite of rcdnclioas m certain departments, has 
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risen horn 7} lailhons steiling an 1857 to 13^ millions 
net in 1880 The same causes which have led to this 
inciease of expenditure lu the past 23 years^ will compel 
a yet fiiither increase in the next 20 yeais We now 
educate 2 millions of pupils in our Indian schools 
Befoie the end of the century, I hope we shall be edu- 
cating 4 millions.* For eveiy squaie mile now piotected 
by irrigation works, there will then be neaier two square 
miles For every native doctoi and schoolmaster, there 
will probably be thiee. No seventy of retienchment m 
the civil expenditure, no re-organization of the mibtary 
estabhshments, will suffice to meet the outlay thus in- 
volved. In India thei e is a necessity for a steadily increas- 
ing revenue, and there is no use m shirking the fact. 

How 18 the additional levenue to be laised? Indian 
finance ministers have alieady answered this question 
They have shown that it is possible, through the agency 
of local government, to mcrease the revenue by means 
which they would have found it difficult, and peihaps 
dangeious, to enforce as parts of an Impenal central 
pohcy A great departrnent of Provincial Finance has 
thus been created since the countiy passed to the Crown, 
and now yields a revenue of several millions As the 
local demands for improvements in the administiation 
increase, these demands will be met to some extent by 
local taxation A tax is a tax, however it may be 
levied , but in India, as in England, it is possible to do 
by local rates what it would be very difficult to do by a 
general impost. In this way, local government in India 

[#In 1885 the number ivas 3,431,725 ] 
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has obtainod an importance irlnoli no one TTxmld hare 
ventored to predict twenty year* ago, and may, before 
twenty year* are over, have become a financial necessity 
While additional resonroea may tbns be hoped for 
from local taxation, the Imperial revennot have not 
stood itilL Many of their items inorease from natural 
causes. Thus the land rovenne has nsen from under 
16 millions m 1857 to 181 millions net in 1880 A* 
the population mnltipbes they coninmo more salt, more 
excitable commodities of every sort and os tbo trade 
of tbo country develop*, the revenue from stampe and 
miscellaneons items mcreaaes with iL The revenues of 
India aro by no means siabonary, bnt they do not 
augment with the same rapidity as the inoronjod 
demands upon thorn Under the Company, almost tho 
whole revenoes woro supplied by iodiract tsznbon 
the Qaeon’s Goremment h*a boon forced to introdnco 
direct taxation Forty year* ego n permanent Income 
tax would bare been rocarded as a cruel and an 
unnghtoon* impost by tbo Bntisb nation In England, 
wo haro only learned to boar an income-tax by slow 
degrees. Year after year oor fathers were assured 
that tho income tax was only temporary wo have 
been constrained to rocogniso it ns ono of tbo most 
permanent items in our cational revenue Tbo Indian 
people are noiv leammg tho same lesson with equal 
diflically Twenty year* ago, tho income-fni wni 
introduced into India rs n purely tempomry measure 
It* temporary character has again and again been ro 
BSicrted ; vanou* disgniae* have boon lubstitulcd for it j 
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bnfc ifc has bow become au established source of ludiau 
revenue It is au unpopular tnx everywhere, but it 
IS especially unpopular lu India, wlioie the average 
income is very small , and where the lower officials, 
through whom such a tax must be levied, still he under 
suspicion of coil upt practices. I behove it is possible to 
free that taxation fi’ora much of its present unpopu- 
larity. For its vexatiousness has to a large extent 
proceeded from its temporary character, and from the 
necessity of a fresh inquisition into the private affairs 
of the people on each occasion - of its renewal. You 
cannot expect a host of native underlings to be very 
honest, when they know that their employment will 
cease in a few years But while something may be 
done to render the income-tax less unpopular, the fact 
remains that the people of India are now brought face 
to face with direct taxation 

, It may be said that, after all, we take much less 
revenue than the Native dynasties did Surely, if the 
State demands averaged 60 millions sterling during the 
^ tumultuous centuries of the Mughal Empire, the country 
could he made to pay the same amount under our 
peaceful rule Yet the actual taxation during the ten 
years ending 1879 has averaged 3ust 35 millions, and 
at the present moment, including the new Provincial 
Bates, it stands at 40 millions If we were to levy the 
80 milhons of taxation which Aurangzeb demanded, 
India would be, financially, the most prosperous country 
in the world But she would be, morally and socially, 
the most miserable The Mughal Empire wrung its 
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vnat revenue out of tbe people by oppreftsionB whiob no 
English mnustor would dur« to imitate Tho technical 
terms of the Native revenue system form themselves a 
record of oxtortibn and piUage Among the Marhattas, 
to colloct revenue and to make wur was synonymous 
Bettor the poverty of the Bntiah Government of India 
than the Imperial splendonrs of the Mnghals, or tho 
nuhtary magnificence of the Marhattaa, reared upon tho 
mitery of the peasant. In a country where the people 
are poor^ the Government ought to bo poor for it 
mast either bo poor or oppressive Tho poverty of tho 
Indian people bes at the root of tho poverty of tho 
Indian Govommont 

No financial dextenty got nd of this fnndamontal 
fact I eoiuetimes see dencee proposed for making tho 
Indian Govomment nch without rondoriDg the Indian 
people miserable Quo of tbo latest is to relax tho bo« 
called ngidity of our fiunnoo This means that wo ore 
to caleulato tho cost of edmiotslration over a ponod of 
twenty years and to allow tbo Dunual colloctiont to 
fluctoato according to tbo harvests rolaxmg, when neces- 
sary, the demand for ludiTidoal years, and spreading 
tho deficit over tho whole ponod of twenty yemrs buch 
a system is impracticable, for two distinct reasons In 
tho first place tho tax payor would never know oxac ly 
bow mneb be weolJ bore to pay ^a any year Boreeoe- 
collecting in India would rovilvo itself into an onoual 
wrangle between tbo Govemmcnl officers and tbo people 
This was tho state of things under tho Mughal Empire 
Tbo peasant protested and cned out tbo roveuncHifficer 
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insisted and squeezed, and tlio victory rested with the 
most clamorous on the one side, or w ith the most pitiless 
on the other. But even after the nmiunl wi angle was 
over, there would still be an annual necessity of collect- 
ing the balance of picnous years. It would simply bo 
impossible to collect such balances without the seventies 
which disgraced the eail}' days of the Companj', wdion it 
toolv over the Native rovouuo system and administered 
by Native officers. The second objection to relaxing 
the uniformity of the ycaily demand, arises from the 
fact that it would be impossible to vary the uniformity 
of the yeailv expenditure. Punctuality in defia^'iug the 
charges of Government involves, also, punctuality in 
realizing its revenues TJuder the Mughal Bmpiie, as 
under the Turkish Empire at present, no large class of 
officials over expected to receive legular salaries They 
got their pay when they could, and those who threatened 
loudest got most "When the Tieasury ran dry, the * 
officials could always fall back upon the plunder of the 
people This irregularity of payment was so deeply 
impressed upon the Native revenue system, that years 
after the Company took over Bengal, it ordered as a 
matter of course, during a time of financial difficulty, 
that all payments from the Treasury should be suspended, 
except the cost of dieting the prisoners and the rewards 
for kilbng tigers If the Government of India were now 
to get six months into arrears with the payment of its 
servants, it would open the old fiood-gates of official 
extortion, bribery, and fee-levying which it has taken a 
hundred years of honest rule to dam up. Rigid punctu- 
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ality in paying one i debts is only possible by means oE 
rigid pnnotuab^ In collecting one s dnes. Apart from 
tbo evils of constant borrowing to meet current outlay, 
incident to snob a plnn of relaxing tbe current taxation 
it would strike at the root of the first essential of a good 
revenue system namely, tbe certainty whiob each man 
htMi, as to tbe omonnt which be can be called to pay In 
place of a regular demand from the tax payers and 
regular salaries to the public servants, it wonld substitute 
an annual wrangle with the tax payers, and on annual 
Bcmmblo among tbo officials. 

Tbo ngidity of oar Indian system of finance is only 
ono of many diffionlties wbiob a Qoromment that tnos 
to do right has to encounter in India Boob an ad 
mioistnitioo it based upon the equality of all its subjects 
it has to work among a people steeped in tho Ideas of 
caite and of tbo inequality of races 1 shall oito only 
two illuitmtioni Twenty five years ago wo wore told 
that railways could never pay in India, bneauso no man 
of respectable position would sit in tbo sama carriage 
With a man of low ensto Wo open onr schools to all 
onr Indian subjects, of whntovor creed or birth Tho 
Hindu* with their practical gonlns for adapting thorn 
soItos to tbo fact* around them, bavo prospered by a 
frank occoptanco of tbu systom of edneatiom Bat tbe 
upper classes of tho ATabammadans, with their prido of 
raco and disdainfnl crcod, have stood aloof, nnd so fail 
to qualify thomsolvcs for tbo ndrainistration of a country 
which not long ago they ruled Ten years ogo, in my 
Indian Ifwafrianr, I pointed out that among 418 gaicltod 
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3 udicial ^Native olTicors ni Bougnl, 8 11 were Hindus, while 
oulv 77 wcie Jilulminniadnns. The Government took 

V 

measures to lemedy this inequality, and i\cntsofai ns 
to supplement its general s^’stom of public instruction 
witb sectarian schools and colleges for Muhunimudnus. 
But the Musnlindn still isolates himself, and out of 501 
similar appointments now hold by natives, only 53 are 
filled by Muhammadans. This pmctically means that 
wlule oue-tliird of the population of Loner Bengal arc 
Musalmdns, only one-tenth of the Goveinmeut patronage 
falls to them, tho other nine-touths aro monopolized 
by the Hindus. It thus follows that a system of edu- 
cation based upon tho equality of the subject results 
in the practical evclusion of a largo section of tho 
population from public employ. 

You will now understand how unsafe are those guides 
who see only the anomalies of oui rule without having 
penetrated into their causes. Such writers tell you that 
the people of India aie very poor, therefore they con- 
clude the Government is to blame. I also tell you that 
the people of India are very poor, because the population 
has increased at such a rate as to outstrip, in some 
parts, the food-producing powers of the land , because 
every square mile of Bengal has now to support three 
times as many famihes as it had to support a hundred 
years ago , because every square mile of British India, 
deducting the outlying provmces of Bnima and Assam, 
has to feed nearly three times as many mouths as each 
square mile of the Native States. Such writers tell you 
that the soil of India is being exhausted, and that 
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fherefore tbe GoTernment w to blame tbat tbo ex 
penditare u increasing j that the revenues are melastio , 
tbat the ngidity o£ our taxation bears heavily on the 
people and that for each of these and all our other 
difflculties, the simple and invariable explanation i«, that 
the Government is to blame I also tell you that the 
soil ifl being oihansted that the requirements for addi 
tional expenditure are incessant, while the rovonnos can 
with difficulty bo increased and I have tried in each 
case to tell yon honestly the reason why Such wntors 
toll yon, or would tell you If they know it, that in a 
single province under our systora of State odnoation, 
twenty millions of ilnsalmAus, the former rulers of tbo 
country are practically ousted from public employment, 
and tbat therefore the Govornmeut most bo to blame 
Let mo answer them in the words in which the loader 
of the Mohommadan community of Colonttn sums up 
his most able pamphlet on this ozolosion of his country 
men ‘ For those dguros, however lamentnblo, I oer 
loinly do not lay tho blatno at tho door of Government 
The real cause of this unhappy state of things is to bo 
found to tho backwardness of tho Muhammadans m 
conforming themsolvos to tbo roqmrcmcnta of tho times 
and tbui remaining behind in tbo race of competition 
with other nations * 

I only wish that tho gentlemcQ were right who think 
that all oar Indian difficnltics are doe to tho short 
comings of tho Government For i! they wore right 
then I feel sure that Lngland, in tho discharge of her 
high doty, would swiftly sweep away her culpoblo 
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representatives in India But, alas • our difficulties 
there are not susceptible of so easy a cure Every 
year England sends to India a picked body of young 
men fiom her public schools and universities to lecruit 
the Indian administiation. There is not a master in 
the countiy, who does not feel honoured when his 
pupils are thus chosen For, although the old pecuniary 
advantages of the Indian Civil Service have very pro- 
peily been cuitailed^ that service still forms one of the 
noblest and most useful careers open to our youth To 
an administration thus composed, England sends out, as 
heads, the ablest statesmen who can be tempted by the 
emoluments and honours of high Indian office She 
supplies India with trained Parliamentary financiers like 
Mr, James Wilson , with 3urist3 and legislatois like Sir 
Fitzjames Stephen and Sir Henry Sumner Maine , with 
Governors-C-eneral like the iron Dalhousie and thebeloved 
Mayo, from one of her great national parties, and like 
the wise Minto and the 3 U 8 t Northbiook, from the other. 
I do not see how to improve the English materials of 
an administration thus selected and thus led. But I 
do ’know that, if the easy explanation of all our Indian 
difficulties were that the Indian Government is to blame, 
the British nation would very soon substitute a better 
government for it 

I believe that, in dealing with the difficulties which 
now confront it, the Government of India must look 
round for new albes. Those allies will be found among 
the natives. So long as the administration proceeded 
upon the English political maxim of laissez faiie in 
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India, it wafl poewble to oondnct its Uglier ‘branoliea, at 
any rate, by Englisbinen Tbe Company b adminlutra- 
tlon, tiuB composed, did mncU It Becnred India from 
external enemies, created internal protechon for person 
and property, and took tbo first steps in tb© derelopment 
o£ the conntry But the good rrork thus commenced 
has ossnmed anoh dimentlons nnder the Queen’s 
Government of India, that it can no Iqngtr he earned 
on, or even snperviaod, by imported labonr from Eng 
land, n^ept at a coat rrhioh India cannot snstain 
■While the old duties have extended, new ones hare been 
added As soon a« the English nabou began really to 
interest Itself in India it fonnd that the Govemtuont 
must thero take on itself several {unebont which in 
England may well be left to pnrato enterpnso In a 
country where the Qoremment is the sole great capitalist, 
railways, canals, dochs, and commercial works of many 
sorts had either to bo initiated by the Qoromment, or 
to be left nnaUempted T!be principle ot /airs 

can in fact, be safely applied only to self goreming 
nations. The English In India are now called upon, 
either to stand by and witness the pihlosa orercrowding 
ot masses of hungry human beings or to aid the people 
in increasing the food-supply to meet their growing 
wants Tho prohlotn is t dllEcnIt one bnt I haro 
shown why I beliero it capablo of solntion Forty 
years ego, the political economists Would haro told ns 
that a Goremment had no right to enter on such 
problems at all } and forty years hereafter we should 
hare had an Indian Ireland, multiplied fiftyfold, on our 
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hands The condition of things m India compels the 
Government to enter on these problems. Their solution, 
and the constant demand for improvement in the general 
executive, will require an inci casing amount of admini- 
strative labour India cannot afford to pay for that 
labour at the English rates, which are the highest in the 
world for official service. But she can affoi d to pay for 
it at her own Native rates, which are perhaps the lowest 
in the woild for such employment 

It may bo well, thcrefoie, to know what the natives 
themselves think about the situation. A petition pre- 
sented to parliament last session by the Biitish Indian 
Association sets forth their programme of reform. It 
asks for a more independent share m the legislative 
councils of India, and it is certain that at no distant 
date such a share must be conceded to the Indian 
people It urges the necessity of military retrench- 
ments, and the injustice of dealing with the Indian 
finances in the party interests of England rather than in 
the sole interest of the Indian tax-payer. At this 
moment, retrenchments to the extent of, I am told, Ih 
millions are being proposed by the Indian Army Com- 
mission , and there is no doubt that Indian finance has 
been sometimes handled with an eye to English rather 
than to Indian interests. It asks, to touch only on the 
prmcipal heads, for the more extended employment of 
the natives , and I believe a more extended employment 
of them to be not only an act of justice, but a financial 
necessity The number of Europeans employed m the 
higher civil offices had been reduced m aU the provinces 
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of t>ie Bengnl President from 929 in 1874 to 838 in 
1879 and the Government has now a loheme under 
consideration for further reducing them to 571 
The Native petition uste for a Commission of Enquiry, 
similar to those great Parliamentary Committees whioh 
sat every twentieth year in the time of the Company to 
examine into its administration I am oompollod as a 
student of ludmn history to acVnowledge that each 
successive ponod of improvement under the Company 
took its nso from one of these inquests The Parlm 
mentary Enquiry of 181S abolished the Company's 
Indian trade, and compelled it to direct its whole 
energies in India to tho good government of the people 
Tho Charter Act of 1833 opened up that government to 
the natives of India irrespechvo of caste creed or race 
The Act of 1858 abolished the patronage by which the 
Company filled, up tho higher bmuches of its soevico 
and laid down the pnuciplo that tho adminutration of 
India was too national a concern to bo left to the 
chances of honorolent nepotism and that Eugland’s 
roprcsoDtatires in India must be choson openly and 
without favonr from the youth of England Iho natives 
now desire that a similar onqmry shonld be held into 
tho administration of India donng tho two-and twenty 
years smeo it passed to the Crown It may perhaps bo 
deemed expedient to postpone soch an onqmry till after 
the next comae. Kemember wo have only had ono 
enumeration of Iho Indian people A single census 
fonn« as I have keenly felt while wnlm^ these chaplem 
a very slender basis for the ccouomicnl problems ivilli 
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wlncli a Comimssiou -would have to deal. Tlio Indian 
administration lias nothin^ to fe.ir, and it nia}’- have 
inucli to learn, from an enquiry into its work It is, 
perhaps, the onl}* administration in tho world which has 
no inteiest in perpetuating itself No Indian cnilian 
has the smallest power to secure for sou or nephew a 
place in the service to which he himself belongs. And 
I feel sure that, if it were found that India could he 
better administeied on some now system, tho Indian 
Civil Service would give its utmost energies to carry 
out the change. 

The Native petition also asks that the recent restric- 
tions on the liberty of the Press should be removed. 
^ The Indian Press spoke out the truth, ^ Mr Gladstone 
said in Mid-Lothian, ^what was the true mind of the 
people of India, so that while the freedom of the 
vernacular Press is recommended in India by all the 
considerations which recommend it in England, there 
are other considerations besides We can get at the 
minds of people here by other means than the Pi ess. 
They can meet and petition, and a ceitam number of 
them can vote. But in India their meetings and 
petitiomng are compaiatively ineffective, while the 
power of voting is there unknown The Press was the 
only means the Government had of getting at the 
sentiments of the Indian people.' 

Theie is one thing more for which the natives ask, 
and that is representative institutions for India I 
believe that such institutions will, befoie long, not only 
be possible but necessary, and that at this moment an 
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electorol IxxJy ib being developed in India by tbe 
tnumapaUtie* and local diatnot boarda. Them aro 
already 1108 elected, memben in tbe mnnicipal bodies 
ol tbe Bengal and Madras Presidencies alone Tbe 
legislative counmlB of tbe Imperial and locail Govern 
ments Have oaob a Kative element in iboir composition, 
wbicb altbongb nominated, ia fairly oboBen so as to 
represent tbe Tonons leading olaasos of tbo people 
Tbns of tbe ten members of the Bengal Connoil, tbroo 
are corcnanted civdians, one is a Crown lawyer, two are 
non-official Europeans, and four natives Of tbe natives, 
tbe first 18 tbe editor of tbe Hindu Patnotf tbe obief 
Native paper m India tbe second is tbe bead of tbe 
Mabammadan comrannity m Oolontta tbo other two 
reprosoot tbo landed and important mrol interests 
It will not be easy to work roprosentative institutions, 
and it wiU be very easy to bo misled by them In tbo 
first place, Eogland must make up her mind that, in 
granting inch institutions to tbo Indian people, she is 
parting to some extent with bor control over India 
In tbo second place, wo must proceed upon Native lines, 
rather than on those paper constitntions for India wbiob 
Englub wnton loro to manufacturo Wbat wo want at 
tbo present stage, is a recognition of tbe end to bo 
attained, not an unanimity os to any particular sebome 
for attalmng it. 

Wo must carefully consider the Native solutions for 
tbo problem j and I think wo may learn a lesson from 
tbe practical and moderslo cbaroctor of tbo Nstivo 
demands Tbo Hindu Patriot lately expreued those 
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demands in three feasible proposals First, the exten- 
sion of the elective principle to all first-class munici- 
palities of British India. Second, the concession to the 
municipal boards of the three Presidency towns, and a 
few other great Indian cities, of the right to elect 
members to the Legislative Councils Third, the exten- 
sion of the scope of those Councils, so as to include 
questions of finance There would still be the repre- 
sentation of rural India to be provided for by nomination 
or otherwise. It has taken ten centuries to make the 
British Constitution, and we must not try to build up 
one for India m a day Meanwhile, I can only repeat 
what I said in 1879 at Biimingham on this point — 
do not believe that a people numbermg one-sixth of the 
whole inhabitants of the globe, and whose aspirations 
have been nourished from their earliest youth on the 
strong food of English liberty, can be permanently 
denied a voice m the govemment of their country. 
I do not believe that races, among whom we raise a 
taxation of 35 millions sterling, and into whom we have 
instilled the maxim of taxation without representa- 
tion,’^ as a fundamental right of a people, can be per- 
manently excluded fiom a shaie m the management of 
their finances I do not believe it practicable to curtail, 
for long, the right of the fieest criticism on their rulers, 
to 191 millions of British subjects, who have the speeches 
of our gieat English statesmen at this moment ringing 
in their ears.’ 

Administrative improvements can do much, but the 
Indian people themselves can do more. The poverty 
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of certxun parts of India is the direct and inevitable 
rotnlt of the over-popnlation of those parts of India 
The mass of the hnibandmen are living in de6ance of 
econonuo laws. A people of small cnltivaton cannot 
be prosperous if they marry irrespective of the means 
of snbsutonce and allow their nnmbere to ontstnp the 
food producing powers of the soU. Now that the sword 
IB no longer allowed to do ita old work, they must snbmit 
to pmdontial restraints on marriage or they must suffer 
hunger Sooh restraints have been Imperative npon 
races of small culbvatora since the days when Plato 
wrote his Hepiiblif The natives mast also equalise the 
pressure on the soil, by distributing thomselvos more 
equally over the country There is plenty of fertile 
land iQ India still awaiting the plough The Indian 
husbandman mast loarn to mobilise himself and to 
migrate from the overcrowded pronncos to the under 
peopled ones. But prudential restraints upon mamage 
and migration or emigration, oro repugnant alike to the 
religions eustoras and to tho moat deeply sealed foelmgs 
of tho Indian hosbandman Any gonornl improvomont 
in these respects most bo a work of timo All wo can do 
IS to sborten that time by giving the amplest facilities for 
labour transport foredocation, for manufactures mining 
onterpnso nod trade Meanwbilo, Govornmoot must 
throw itself into tho breach by grappling with the noces 
Bity for an increased and a bettor distributed food supply 
Changes in tho roamago customs, and migrations to 
new provinces now opposed by all tho traditions of the 
past will bo forced by tho pressure of circumttaneo, 
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upon no distant generation of the Indian people. Every 
year, thousands of new pupils are gathered into our 
schools, those pestles and mortars for the superstitions 
and priestcraft of India. English writers who tell our 
Indian fellow-sub] ects to look to the government for 
every improvement in their lot, are domg a very great 
dis-service to the Indian'races. The permanent remedies 
for the poverty of India rest with the people themselves. 

But while the Indian Grovernment can do much, 
and the Indian people can do more, there are some 
unfulfilled functions which Englishmen in England 
must with greater Sdehty perforin. They must reahae 
that the responsibdity for India has passed into the 
hands of Pailiameut, and thiough Parliament to the 
electoial body of Great Britain. They must reahze 
that if, through ignorance or indifference, they fail to 
discharge that responsibihty, they are acting as bad 
citizens They must therefore set themselves to learn 
more about India , they must act in a spirit of absolute 
honesty towards the Indian finances , and they must 
deal with Indian questions sent home for their de- 
cision, not m the inteiests of powerful classes or 
pohtical parties in England, but m the sole mterest of 
the Indian people I believe that important questions 
of this sort will before long be submitted to Parhament. 
When that time comes, if any remembrance of thisjhttle 
book hngers among my countrymen, I hopg^if. mjyunake^ 
them more ahve to their responsibilities^ m--IfiHi^and'''- 
the more earnest to do their duty b^^e/I^^ jp^^^le^ 



